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AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  MALTA. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  CLIMATE  AND  VOYAGE. 


§1. 

Singe  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  has 

been  occupied  by  the  enemy,   patients  are 

frequently  embarrassed,  whither  to  resort  to, 

if  a  more  southern  climate  is  necessary  for  the 

recovery  of  their  health  ;  and  physicians  not  less 

so,  whither  to  send  them,  for  a  milder  climate. 

I  am  therefore  induced  to  think,  I  shall  render 

a  service  to  both,  in  briefly  offering'  to  their 
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notice  some  observations  made  durins:  a  resi- 
dence  of  three  years,  concerning  the  climate, 
medical  assistance,  diet,  pleasures  and  comforts 
af  life,  of  that  island.  I  shall  divide  .the  chap- 
ters into  distinct  paragraphs,  and  devote  each 
of  them  to  a  particular  subject. 

§2. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  first,  that 
in  all  cases  of  indisposition,  where  advantage 
may  be  expected  from  equality  of  climate,  dry 
soil  and  atmosphere,  little  rain,  a  constant  bright 
sky,  greater  equality  of  nights  and  days,  both 
ia  respect  to  warmth  and  length,  than  in 
England,  hardly  any  gales  of  wind,  few  thun- 
der storms,  little  or  no  dew,  hardly  any  fogs ; 
as  also  from  the  conveniency  of  taking  exercise 
by  land  and  water  in  carriages,  on  horse,  mule,  or 
ass,  upon  good  roads,  and  in  boats,  from  sea 
baths,  agreeable  society,  theatre,  balls  at  proper 
hours,  public  libraries,  newspapers,  musick. 
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card  tables,  good  provisions,  genuine  wines,  ex- 
cellent beer,  excellent  fresh  and  preserved  fruits, 
dry  houses,  and  many  other  comforts  of  life, 
that  such  patients  may,  with  safety  and  advan- 
tage, be  sent  to  that  island. 


^he  expectations  of  patients  from  the 
advantages  of  a  climate,  which  is  reckoned 
conducive  to  health,  extend  frequently  too  far ; 
for  I  myself,  and  every  body,  must  be  aware, 
that  people,  who  arrive  at  Malta  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  must  die  as  well  there, 
as  in  Portugal,  or  in  the  south  of  France; 
however  they  will  suffer  less,  and  prolong 
their  life  more,  than  they  would  do  in  other 
parts  of  Europe;  and  the  prolongation  of  life, 
only  for  one  day,  i§  sometimes  desirable. 
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§4. 

As  our  ideas  about  a  good  climafe  vary 
like  most  other  things^  I  propose  to  describe 
every  quality  of  it  in  particular,  and  to  let  the 
readers  j  udge,  whether  they  think  the  climatC;, 
I  am  going  to  pourtray,  might  suit  them. 

Persons  accustomed  to  take  strong  exercise, 
are  not  pleased  with  the  same  degree  of  warmth, 
as  weakly  persons,  who  sit  the  whole  day  in 
their  rooms. 

§5. 

I  begin  with  the  thermometer,  which 
is,  throughout  the  whole  year,  very  regular, 
and  not  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The 
greatest  difference  in  the  atmosphere  between 
night  and  day,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe, 
was  hardly  more  than  6°  Fahr.  and  the  lowest 
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stand  in  the  winter,  I  saw,  was  51°,  and  the 
his-hest  in  the  summer  88^,  if  I  except  two 
dajs  in  the  beginning  of  August  1805,  when  it 
stood  at  93°. 

In  July,  August,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  thermometer  stands  commonly 
from  83°  to  88°,  and  falls  after  the  middle  of 
the  last  month  to  80°.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  it  stands  high,  above  70,  and  falls  at 
its  end  to  70°.  In  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber it  stands  high  up  in  the  60,  and  falls  at  its 
end  towards  60°.  In  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, it  stands  from  63  to  58°,  and  falls  at  its 
end  to  55°.  In  January,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  it  stands  from  55  to  51,  and  rises 
at  the  end  of  the  last  month  towards  60°.  In 
March  to  65°,  in  April  to  68°,  or  a  little  more  ; 
in  May  a  little  above  70,  in  the  beginning  of 
June  to  76°*,  and  at  its  end  to  79  or  80^. 

*  The  Maltese  say,  that  the  summer  heat  begins  at  St.  John's 
daj  (Juae  25.) 
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This  range  continues,  with  very  little  interrup- 
tion, from  one  year  to  another,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  delicate  constitutions. 


§6. 

Neither  Lisbon  nor  Naples,  the  two 
most  southern  places  of  Europe,  can  boast  so 
equal  and  regular  a  temperature ;  for  I  have 
seen  ice  in  the  first  town,  and  snow  and  ice  in 
the  latter ;  besidesthedifferencebetween  thetem- 
perature  of  day  and  night  is  much  greater,  for 
it  amounts  often  to  20?.  This  equality  must  be 
a  great  advantage  for  the  recovery  and  the 
prevention  of  those  numerous  diseases,  which 
are  brought  on,  and  maintained,  by  suppression 
of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  viz.  chronic  dy- 
sentery, diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  gout,  coughs, 
catarrhs,  ophthalmia,  colic,  dropsy,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  &c. 
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§7. 

On  account  of  the  small  diff'erence  of 
temperature  between  day  and  night,  to  \yhich 
Englishmen  are  not  accustomed^  they  common- 
1  J'- think  the  heat  much  greater  than  it  really  is  : 
because^  for  a  few  hours^  during  a  few  days, 
in  some  summers,  the  thermometer  rises  also  to 
88° ;  but  the  great  difference  isj  that  elsewhere 
it  falls  in  the  night  often  more  than  25  degrees^ 
and  in  Malta  only  about  6,  which  makes  the 
nights  in  summer  rather  warm. 


§8. 

Changes  from  dry  weather  to  min  must 
happen  in  this  island,  as  well,  as  in  all  other 
habitable  countries,  though  they  happen  more 
seldom  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  because, 
duringthree  to  four  months  in  the  summer,  itdoes 
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not  rain  at  all^  and  rarely  ever  in  the  winter. 
Rain^  which  lasts  a  whole  day,  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence; it  commonly  falls  in  the  night,  and 
is  followed  the  next  day  by  clear  weather.  I 
am  not  able  to  ascertaih  the  quantity  of  rain 
during  a  year,  because  it  is  not  measured :  by 
guessing,  I  should  think  it  amraounted  to  ab- 
out 15  inches*.  Showers  of  hail  fall  once  or 
twice  in  the  winter,  but  snow  never. 

Dews  are  very  inconsiderable,  because  the 
atmosphere,  except  when  the  sirocco  blows,  is 
dry,  and  has  consequently  not  humidity  enough 
dissolved,  to  fall  down  condensed  as  dew.  Be- 
sides the  diflference  of  the  warmth  of  the  air,  be- 
tween night  and  day,  is  so  imperceptible,  that 

*  Rain  is  also  of  great  use,  in  respect  to  cleanliness  ;  Va- 
lette  being  built  on  a  declivity  and  bordered  on  three  sides  by  th« 
sea,  is  perfectly  washed  by  a  shower,  and  the  mud  flows  into 
the  ocean. 
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the  condensing  cause  is  not  strong  enough  U 
produce  dews.  ' 

§  iO.  Hurt* 

The  sirocco  (south-east  wind)  prevails 
in  Septeraher,  and  renders  the  air  dense  ami 
damp.  Persons  with  flat,  narrow  chests,  or 
those,  who  have  diseases  in  their  lungs,  such  as 
scirrhi,  vomicae,  ulcers,  water  in  the  breast, 
&c.  feel  uneasy  on  days  when  this  wind  blows, 
because  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  and  has  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygene,  than  it  ought  to 
have.  I  myself,  and  many  of  my  acquaintancie, 
suffered  little  or  nothing,  or  nothing  more,  than 
by  a  feel  of  lassitude.  Upon  the  whole,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  complaints  against  it,  are  greater 
than  the  real  evil.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  diseases,  for  the 
longest  time,  I  recollect  it  to  have  blown,  was 
three  days  sticcefesively.    Should  some  readers 
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be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  ask  them,  what  great 
difference  can  a  little  less  oxygene  in  the  at- 
mosphere produce  on  the  human  constitution, 
in  such  a  short  time^  whereas  the  atmospheric 
air  at  all  times  contains  more  of  this  matter 
than  we  want  for  respiration? 

§11. 

Fogs  are  very  rare,  because  the  atmos- 
phere is  always  too  dry  to  create  them ;  or, 
when  they  sometimes  appear  in  the  winter,  they 
are  neither  thick,  nor  do  they  last  longer  than 
a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  because  the  power- 
ful sun  disperses  them  soon. 

§12. 

Thunder  storms  happen  rarely,  and  in 
summer  never ;  the  last  circumstance  is  re- 
Kiarked  also,  throughout  the  whole  southern 
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part  of  Italy,  the  want  of  mountains  and  fo- 
rests is  most  likely  a  cause  of  their  rarity  during 
the  whole  year  ;  for  there  is  no  object  to  at- 
tract electricity. 

§15. 

Gales  of  wind  do  not  blow  in  summer, 
and  rarely  in  winter,  spring  or  autumn.  The  first 
part  of  May  is  commonly  a  little  windy.  Light 
sea  breezes  cool  the  air  in  summer,  and  still 
more  in  autumn,  in  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
manner.  No  wind,  even  from  the  north,  which 
is  not  frequent,  is  cold. 

§  14. 

The  soil  is  dry,  for  the  whole  country 
consists  of  a  calcarious  rock,  where  two  feet 
of  earth  is  reckoned  an  ordinary  depth  ;  when, 
in  some  instances,  even  it  is  found  deeper,  it  is 
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not  sufficiently  so  to  harbour  damp.  Besides, 
there  being  in  the  island  neither  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  morrasses,  stagnant  water,  nor  forests  ; 
and,  upon  the  sea,  hardly  any  water  plant, 
consequently  there  is  no  cause  of  rendering 
the  soil  moist. 


§  15. 

This  is  also  the  reason,  that  the  atmos- 
phere  is  nearly  always  dri/  and  clear.  The 
sky  is  hardly  ever  covered  with  clouds,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  constantly  the  felicity  of 
beholding  a  brilliant  sun,  a  splendid  moon, 
and  glittering  stars,  and  this  in  a  more  perfect 
manner,  I  think,  than  is  the  case  in  any  Euro- 
pean country,  Italy  not  excepted  ;  an  equality 
of  climate,  of  which  we  see  too  much  of  the 
"  reverse  in  England. 
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§  16. 

Malta;,  lying  in  33°  of  northern  latitude, 
consequently  16°  nearer  to  the  line,  than 
London,  and  being  an  island,  even  a  small 
island*,  where  the  climate  is  always  milder, 
than  on  the  continent  under  the  same  latitude, 
explains  partly,  whi/  the  winters  are  so  mild, 
and  milder  than  from  the  latitude  alone 
could  be  expected,  especially,  as  there  are 
neither  mountains,  nor  forests,  nor  marshes, 
nor  any  other  cause,  productive  of  cold.  Also 
the  equality  of  temperature,  as  well  throughout 
the  whole  year,  as  in  respect  to  day  and  night, 
in  great  measure  can  be  explained,  from  this 
same  circumstance.  The  days  are,  likewise, 
from  the  more  southern  situation,  longer  in 
winter,  and  shorter  in  summer,  than  in 
England. 

*  It  is  20  miles  long,  12  broad,  and  120  in  circiimfcrcQce. 
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No  endemic  disease  has  ever  been  observed, 
neither  like  the  yellow  fever  of  the  V/ est  Indies 
and  North  Araericaj  norasthe  plague  inTurkey, 
nor  the  malignant  intermittent  fever  in  Italy,  nor 
the  ophthalmia  and  elephantiasis  in  Egypt,  &c. 
the  onl}'  epidemic  which  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation, during  three  years  residence,  was  that 
of  the  small-pox,  at  the  time  when  I  left  the 
island,  which  however  was  much  checked  by  a 
general  inoculation  of  the  vaccine. 


§17. 

After  having  related,  what  I  had  to  say, 
of  the  qualities  of  the  climate,  and  acquaint- 
ed the  reader  what  he  has  to  expect  from 
it,  I  finish  this  chapter  with  stating,  that 
the  most  favourable  time  to  leave  England  is 
the  middle  of  August,  so  as  to  arrive  before  the 
beginning  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  still  during 
a  warm,  and  pleasant  season.  The  invalid  has 
then,  besides  the  said  advantage,  the  pleasure  of 
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making  the  voyage  during  good  and  warm 
weather,  which  is  so  conducive  to  health  in 
general,  but  especially  to  consumptive,  drop- 
sical, and  rheumatical  patients,  who  compose 
a  great  number  of  those,  whom  physicians 
usually  advise  to  seek  the  recovery  of  their 
health  in  a  milder  climate  than  their  native 
one. 


§18. 


The  speediest  and  most  convenient  way 
to  make  the  voyage,  is  to  embark  in  the 
•packet  at  Falmouth,  from  whence  it  sets  sail 
every  three  weeks,  and  arrives  commonly  after 
a  month's  voyage,  or  a  little  more;  because  she 
brings  also  the  mails  to  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and 
Girgenti.  The  expence  of  the  voyage  is  sixty- 
four  guineas,  every  thing  included,  except  a 
present  of  a  few  guineas  to  the  steward. 
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§  19. 


.:The  length  of  the  voyage,  nearly  two 
thousand  miles,  is  for  the  cure  of  many  dis- 
eases, viz.  consumption,  spitting  of  blood, 
chronic  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  mania,  piles,  &c. 
of  no  small  advantage.  I  recollect  myself, 
several  times,  to  have  seen,  with  pleasure,  pa-" 
tients  ill  of  these,  or  similar  complaints,  dis- 
embark much  better,  than  they  were  at  their 
embarkation,  some  even  recovered,  not  only 
at  Malta,  but  at  Lisbon,  and  other  southern  sea 
places. 


(    IT  ) 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  DIET. 


§20. 

When  the  traveller  has  arrived^  his  best 
■way  is  to  go  to  an  inn^  of  which  Valetta  contains 
several  good  ones ;  one  is  kept  hy  an  English- 
man,  two  by  Frenchmen,  one  by  an  Italian,  &c. 
for  he  has  then  time  to  chuse,  with  more  ease, 
a  furnished,  or  unfurnished  house,  or  lodgings, 
as  he  likes  it,  of  which  the  furniture,  however,  is 
indifferently  composed,  to  what  one  is  accustom- 
ed to  in  London,  because  nothing  is  here  made 
of  mahagony  wooc?,  nor  are  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments so  comfortable,  as  in  this  metropolis. 
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§21. 

The  first  thing  patients  look  out  for^  after 
they  arrive,  is,  probably,  medical  assistance, 
of  which,  therefore,  I  shall  now  give  an 
account.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  cannot 
be  found  in  that  perfection,  which  the  patient, 
anxious  to  re-establish  his  health,  might  wish. 

Among  the  Maltese  physicians.  Dr.  Naudi, 
professor  of  chemistry,  is  the  best ;  he  under- 
stands a  little  of  both  the  English  and  French 
languages.  He  has  been  brought  up  at  Naples^ 
and  is  acquainted  with  literature,  and  a  friend 
of  natural  history. 

The  Protomedico  Dr.  Caruana,  is  a  man  of 
talents,  but  cares  little  for  practice,  and  speak* 
no  English,  and  only  very  broken  French. 
Under  his  care  is  the  lazaretto,  and  the  medical 
police  of  the  whole  island. 
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Dr.  Giavagna  has  the  greatest  practice,  and 
is  a  reasonable,  good  man,  and  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  the  hospital. 

The  others  are  not  worth  being  named  ;  one 
single  consultation  shews  them  to  be  physi- 
cians, without  knowledge  and  judgment. 


§22. 

There  is  no  English,  nor  any  other  foreign 
physician,  but  only  army  surgeons,  of  whom 
some  profess  midwifery ;  in  which  branch, 
the  hospital  mate,  Mr.  Iliff,  has  the  greatest 
practice,  and  deserves  the  confidence  he  enjoys. 

§23. 

The  apothecaries'  shops  are,  upon  the  whole, 
indifferent ;  but  there  is,  within  a  few  years, 
an  English  one  established,  which  is  pre- 
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ferable  to  the  Maltese,  but  far  from  being 
perfect ;  this  cannot  be  expected,  because  both 
the  owner  and  the  shop-keeper  are  army  sur- 
geons, who  generally  understand  little  of  phar- 
macy ;  medicines  are  sold  dear,  there  being  no 
rival  shop,  and  a  Maltese  apothecary  is  not 
able  to  make  up  prescriptions,  written,  accor- 
ding to  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  The 
native  apothecaries  have  little  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany,  and  mineralogy ; 
because  none  of  these  sciences  are  taught  at  the 
university  of  Valetta. 


§24. 

Surgery  stands,  upon  the  whole,  worse 
than  medicine  does ;  because  the  Maltese  sur- 
geons are  not  able  to  perform  any  important 
operation,  at  least  not  according  to  modern 
improvements.  Some  do  not  venture  to  perform 
any  operation,  beyond  bleeding,  c.upping,  and 
blistering.  Nobody  performs  operations  on  the 
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eyes,  nor  is  there  any  dentist.  I  wished  once 
to  have  a  cancerous  breast  of  a  female  patient 
taken  out,  but  could  find  no  Maltese  surgeon 
who  was  able  to  undertake  the  operation.  Mr. 
Speranza,  however,  is  the  best  of  them. 

§25. 

After  the  convalescent  has  chosen  his  phy- 
sician or  surgeon,  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  his  provisions,  of  which  I  am 
therefore  going  to  speak.  He  will  find  the 
market  in  a  large  square,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  perfectly  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  fish,  fruits,  eggs, 
&c.  all  of  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
buyers,  are  sold  at  the  same  place. 

There  is,  however,  another  large  separate 
fish-market,  near  the  sea ;  and  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  sold  in  different  shops  throughout 
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the  whole  town,  and  also  offered  in  the  streets 
for  sale. 

§26. 

Butcher's  meat  is  good,  and  cheaper  than 
in  great  Britain;  the  animals  are  brought 
mostly  from  Sicily,  and  the  oxen  improve 
after  their  arrival,  by  being  fed  with  cotton- 
seed, which  fattens  them  much ;  they  can 
obtain  it  iu  great  abundance,  as  the  cotton 
plant  is  the  most  common  production  of  the 
island. 

Some  oxen  and  other  animals  are  also  im- 
ported from  Africa  ;  and  these  poor  beings  are 
first  put  into  quarantine,  before  they  are 
slaughtered,  and  their  meat  sent  into  the  mar- 
ket, though  there  exists  no  instance  that  animals 
have  got  the  plague,  much  less,  that  they  have 
propagated  it.    Prejudice  consequently  rent 
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ders  the  oXen  dearer,  by  feeding  them  so  long, 
without  any  use,  in  the  lazaretto. 

Malta  having  no  pasture  ground,  oxen  can 
consequently  not  be  bred  there,  and  the 
sheep  are  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Muttofi  and  veal  are  rather  scarce  in  the 
market,  and  the  first  is  inferior  to  that  of 
this  country.  The  sheep  are  much  smaller 
than  here,  probably  on  account  of  the  scanty 
and  frequently  parched  pasture  they  are  con- 
fined to. 


Pork  is  to  be  had  good  and  in  plenty,  it 
being  the  common  nourishment  of  the  inha- 
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bitants ;  they  eat  it  mostly  salted,  the  whole 
year  round.  The  pigs  ran  formerly  in  the 
streets  of  Valetta,  which  practice  is,  however, 
now  prohibited.  The  inhabitants  breed  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  the  whole  consumption  of 
the  island. 


§29. 


Smodked  hams,  tongues  of  oxen,  smoaked, 
»alted,  and  dried  fish,  come  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities from  England  and  Italy,  smoaked  sausa- 
ges from  Calabria,  and  camels'  tongues  (a  great 
delicacy)  from  Egypt. 


§30. 

Kids  and  rabbits  afford  a  frequent  nourish- 
ment to  the  inhabitants,  and  are  not  only  sold 
in  the  market,  but  each  Maltese  family  rears 
them  for  their  own  use. 
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They  are  fond  of  another  domestic  animal, 
the  guinea  pig,  which  is  extremely  prolific, 
lives  on  all  kinds  of  offal,  and  tastes  nearly  like 
a  fowl. 

§31. 

Fowls  are,  in  general,  excellent,  and  cheaper 
than  in  England.  Turkeys,  ducks,  hens, 
capons,  chickens,  guinea  hens,  and  pigeons, 
are  remarkably  good,  and  the  latter  especi- 
ally, are  larger  and  more  savoury,  than  in  this 
country ;  geesCj  on  the  contrary,  are  inferior 
and  scarcer. 

Owls  and  sparrows  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
birds  which  live  in  the  island,  and  their  young 
ones  are  brought  to  market. 

There  is  no  game,  except  birds  of  passage, 
in  their  season,  (spring  and  autumn);  the 
most  general  of  which  are  quails,  snipes,  seve* 
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ral  kinds  of  wild  dvcks,  some  paperm  hecca- 
Jigues,  &c. 

Quadruped  game  is  now  and  then  brought 
from  Sicily,  viz.  harcs^  porcupines,  &c. 

§32. 

Milk  is  supplied  by  goats,  which  ar« 
driven  in  flocks  through  the  city,  and  milked 
before  the  houses,  in  order  to  obtain  it  unmix- 
ed with  water.  Asses'  milk  is  to  be  got  in  the 
same  way,  from  healthy  animals,  consequently 
in  the  highest  perfection,  and  salutary  for 
reconvalescents. 

§33. 

The  Maltese  make  an  inferior  kind  of 
butter  and  cheese  from  goats*  and  sheep's 
milk,  which  is,  however,  far  from  being  suf- 
Jicient  for  i\ie  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ; 
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their  want  of  butter  for  culinary  purposes  is 
supplied  with  olive  oil,  which  comes  in  plenty 
both  from  Sicily  and  Africa ;  and  salt  butter 
is  sent  from  Ireland,  for  the  use  of  the  Englisk 
inhabitants. 

Cheese,  for  the  use  of  common  people,  comes 
from  Sicily ;  English  cheese  is  sold  in  plenty  ; 
Parmesan,  Swiss,  and  Dutch,  though  less  used, 
are,  however,  to  be  got. 

§S4. 

Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  ale,  porter,  pickles,  spices, 
cocoa,  potatoes,  and  a  number  of  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  such  as  leather,  cloth, 
paper,  buttons,  hats,  muslins,  gloves,  optical 
instruments*,  &c.  are  sufficiently  provided  by 
English  and  Maltese  shop-keepers. 

*  An  English  optical  instrument  maker  has  lately  settled  there. 
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§35, 

Fish  is  excellent,  and  in  abundance;  a  few  are 
inferior  to  the  same  kind,  in  this  country,  viz. 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs. 


Fresh  water  Jish  are  not  known,  because 
there  is  no  river,  or  lake  in  the  island. 

Tunnt/  comes,  when  in  season,  (in  the  month 
of  May)  in  great  quantities  from  Sicily,  and 
is  the  cheapest  of  all. 

The  turtles  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  are 
less  delicious  than  those  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  Maltese  delight  in  ea.tmg  poli/pi,  especi- 
ally the  cutle  fish  (sepia),  being  cheap  and 
nourishing. 
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§36. 

The  bread  is  made  from  wheaten  flour,  well 
baked,  and  tastes  savoury.  They  have  the  cus- 
tom of  spreading  the  seed  of  sesamura  orien- 
tale  upon  its  crust,  to  give  more  flavour  to  it. 
They  also  use  the  same  seed  a  great  deal  in 
their  kitchen,  especially  in  made  dishes  and 
soups,  for  v^hich  reason  the  plant  is  much 
cultivated. 

Wine  of  every  quality,  from  twopence,  and 
less  a  bottle,  to  some  Spanish  dollars,  can  be 
purchased. 

The  common  wines  of  Sicily,  Greece,  Spain, 
and  France,  serve  as  bfevc-iage  for  the  lower 
people. 

Very  good  genuine  claret  does  not  cost  quit* 
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five  shillings  a  bottle ;  port-wine  comes  to 
hardly  two  shillings ;  to  some  persons  only  07ie, 
'if  bought  in  any  quantity. 

J\Iarsalla  is  a  common,  excellent^  and  whole- 
some wine,  and  not  dear ;  the  bottle  does  not 
exceed  one  shilling,  if  bought  in  any  quantity. 
It  is  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Si- 
cilian Madeira. 

Sherry  costs  nearly  the  same  price. 


§37. 

Rum  and  Irandy  are  in  high  perfection,  and 
cheaper  than  they  are  sold  in  this  country. 
Porter  and  ale  are  also  excellent ;  the  bottle 
does  not  cost  one  shilling,  if  bought  in  any 
quantity. 
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§  38. 

regetahles  are  in  abundance,  and  cheap; 
some  however  of  less  flavour,  than  in  England. 
To  these  belong  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes  ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  better  flavoured, 
such  as  cauliflov^^er,  brocoli,  and  artichokes. 
Some,  cultivated  in  this  country,  are  wanting, 
viz.  asparagus.  Others  grow  there,  which  are 
not  known  here,  viz.  a  sort  of  oblong  pump- 
kins, Avhich  is  a  common  food.  The  inhabi- 
tants eat  them  either  by  themselves,  or  filled 
with  minced  meat,  or  in  soups ;  the  fruit  of  so- 
lanura  melongena,  love  apples  (solanum  lyco- 
persicum),  are  in  much  greater  use  than  in 
England ;  they  use  them  likewise  in  soups, 
sauces,  boiled  by  themselves,  or  with  meat, 
likewise  filled  with  minced  meat,  nearly  the 
whole  year  round. 

Some  vegetables  taste  equally  savoury,  as 
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they  do  here;  such  as  green  pease,  French 
beansj  several  sallads.,  celery,  &c. 

Potatoes  have  not  been  so  long  knov^n,  and 
are  consequently  not  so  much  used,  as  they  are 
in  England,  though  they  are  now  cultivated  in 
the  island.  The  inhabitants  in  general,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  do  not  like  them. 

§39. 

The  Maltesfe  consume  a  gre'at  deal  of 
vegetables  ;  they  eat,,  artichokes,  celery, 
onions,  hogbeans,  lupins,  cicer,  pickled  olives, 
green  figs,  prickly  pears,  raw,  with  bread,  or 
chesnuts  alone.  This,  together  with  some 
wine,  frequently  makes  their  whole  nourish- 
ment for  the  day.  Often  they  eat  the  whole 
day  nothing,  but  oil  on  their  bread,  with  some 
salted  anchovies,  or  herrings,  or  dried  fish,  es- 
pecially on  those  days  when  their  religion  does 
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not  allow  them  to  eat  meat,  which  is  the  case, 
not  only  during  the  whole  Lent,  but  every 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  on 
many  more  holidays  in  the  year.  No  people 
in  the  world  live  more  frugally  than  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  island. 

It  is  for  every  body  a  pleasant,  and  for  the 
natives  a  useful,  circumstance,  in  a  pecuniary 
respect,  that  garden  stuffs  grow  in  the  open 
air,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  that  even 
many  are  in  a  higher  perfection,  in  that  season, 
than  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  rain,  which 
then  moistens  the  land,  and  of  the  sun  not 
being  too  powerful. 


§40. 

Fi'uits  are  excellent,  and  sold  in  great  quan- 
tity, partly  produced  by  the  soil  of  the  island, 
and  partly  sent  from  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Asia, 

p 
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To  the  first  belong  delicious  figs,  oranges, 
sweet  and  sour  lemons,  musk  and  water  melons, 
prickly  pears,  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes,  pomegranates,  strawberries,  mulberries, 
and  caroobees*.  To  the  second  belong  oran- 
ges, lemons,  grapes,  ( Malta  does  not  produce 
enough  of  these  three  kinds  of  fruit  for  its  con- 
sumption), chesnuts  (which  are  sold  roasted 
in  the  streets ),  walnuts,  filberts,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  sorbi,  dry  figs,  raisins,  cur- 
rants, dates,  almonds,  pistachios,  &c. 

§41. 

Most  of  the  Wfl/er,  used  in  the  island,  is  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  cisterns,  which  are  cut  into  the  calcareous 

*  The  caroobee  tree,  ceratonia  siliqua,  is  one  of  the  most 
coniuion  in  the  island.  It  grows  in  the  chasms  of  the  rock,  and 
its  wood  serves  as  fuel.  The  common  people  and  children  eat 
the  siliqua  with  pleasure,  which  has  aflat,  sweetish  taste,  but  is, 
on  account  of  its  saccharine  parlu  les,  nourishinjj.  It  serve? 
mostly  asfpod  for  horses  and  mulcs,  which  it  fattens. 
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rock  under  the  habitations,  to  which  it  is  con- 
ducted by  earthen  tubes.  Every  body,  who 
keeps  his  roof  clean,  must  therefore  have  excel- 
lent water,  of  neither  taste  or  colour,  because 
rain-water  is  the  purest  of  all. 

If  the  cistern  under  the  house  should  not  be 
sufficiently  extensive  for  the  consumption  of  the 
family,  the  water  is  supplied  in  Valetta  by  the 
aqueduct,  from  the  Bochetto.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  conducted  to  the  other  towns  of  the 
harbour.  In  Burmula,  Isola,  and  Vittorioso, 
therefore,  the  families  who  have  more  capa- 
cious cisterns  than  they  want  for  their  own  use, 
allow  those,  who  are  in  want  of  water,  to  pro- 
fit of  their  superfluity.  Water  is  also  brought 
in  casks  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
sold  in  the  streets. 

Besides  this  expedient,  there  are  in  Valetta 
and  Vittorioso  public  cisttrns,  which  are  opened 
in  the  summer  season  for  every  body's  use. 
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These  are  the  principal  things  which  I 
thought  necessary  to  communicate  concerning 
medical  assistance  and  diet. 

I  proceed  now  to  other  objects  also  of  great 
interest  to  patieuts.' 


(    37  ) 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  AMUSEMENTS,  WITHOUT  BODILY  EXERCISER 


§42. 

I  CONTINUE  to  relate  the  amusemenU 
convalescents  safely  enjoy,  they  being  under 
certain  restrictions,  contributing  to  the  reco- 
very of  their  health. 

I  begin  with  two  great  resources,  invalids  of 
any  education  meet  with,  to  pass  their  time 
nobly  and  pleasantly ;  I  mean  the  two  public 
libraries^  which  serve  for  the  best  of  all  amuse-^ 
ments,  namely,  for  information  and  improve- 
ment. 
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§43. 

The  best  and  most  numerous  one  consists  of 
SOjOOO  volumes,  in  all  branches  of  science  and 
arts.  It  is  especially  rich  in  mathematics,  and 
belles  lettres,  in  the  French  tongue,  because  the 
collection  begun  in  time  of  the  order,  of  which 
the  greater  number  of  knights  were  French- 
men ;  every  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  private  library  to  this  public  one,  when  he 
died. 

There  are  books  nearly  in  all  European,  and 
some  other  languages,  especially  in  the  Ara- 
bian ;  also  some  hundred,  mostly  classical 
works,  of  the  English  literature,  wz.  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Hume,  &c. 

In  such  a  numerous  library,  considering  the 
way  it  has  been  collected,  that  is  to'  say,  as  the 
books  came  by  chance,  and  were  not  bought 
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on  purpose,  some  must  be  of  course  of  no  use ; 
however^  every  body^  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  cultivation  of  his  mind,  will  find 
sources  of  pleasure  and  information,  for  a 
long  time,  because  there  are  books  from  the 
slightest  novel  to  the  gravest  mathematical 
works,  journies,  voyages ;  poetical,  botanical, 
and  military  treatises ;  and,  in  short,  publica- 
tions in  all  sciences  and  languages. 


§  44, 

The  access  to  the  library  was  formerly  only, 
during  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  ia 
the  afternoon,  from  which  the  vacations  were 
still  excepted,  which  happened  too  frequently*  ; 
but  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
has  rendered  it  more  useful,  because,  for  a  sub- 
scription of  two  Spanish  dollars  everysix  months; 
the  subscriber  has  a  right  to  take  to  his  home 

*  They  were,  however,  diminished  since  the  French  possessed 
the  island,  though  not  entirely  abolished,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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three  volumes  in  8vo  at  a  time,  and  to  change 
them  every  day,  or  to  keep  them  for  a  fortnight, 
and  so  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  books  he 
chuses ;  for  which  money  tlie  library  is  aug- 
mented with  new  books,  especially  of  English 
literature. 


§45. 


The  catalogue  of  the  books  which  are  lent 
out,  is  printed  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and 
sold.  Only  some  rare  and  costly  books,  and 
some  with  engravings,  are  excepted  from  the 
whole  number,  which  is  hardly  any  loss  to  the 
subscribers,  because  they  may  repair  to  the  li  - 
brary, and  read  them  there  gratis,  where  no 
book  dare  be  refused.  It  is  still  opened  twice 
a  day,  except  during  the  three  hot  months, 
July,  August,  and  September;  and  every 
•Thursday  and  Sunday,  also  the  last  time  of  the 
carnival,  holy  Nveek,  a  fortnight  at  Christmas, 
&c. 
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§  46. 

In  the  same  house  and  rooms,  are  also  kept  a 
collection  of  medals,  antiquities,  viz.  statues 
and  busts,  basso-relievos,  of  marble,  &c.  fossils, 
preserved  animals,  such  as  a  lion,  a  crocodile, 
birds,  artificial  curiosities,  &c. 


§47. 

During  the  existence  of  the  order,  a  fine 
spacious  building  was  erected  for  this  library, 
joining  the  palace  of  the  grand  master,  being 
one  side  of  a  large  square ;  in  which  edifice  the 
shelves  are  put  up  already  in  the  large  saloon  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  books  remain  in  the 
old,  incommodious  building,  of  which  the 
worst  quality  is  its  smallness,  not  being  capa- 
ble of  containing  all  the  volumes  which  belong 
to  the  library. 
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A  Maltese  physician,  for  instance,  left  by 
his  last  will  all  his  books  to  this  public  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  6000  volumes,  mostly  medi- 
cal ones,  which  all  remain,  for  want  of  room, 
packed  up  in  cases,  and  stand  in  the  new  build- 
ing.   This  loss  is  the  greater,  because  the 
library  does  not  now  possess  man}'  medical 
works.     There  are,  however,  some  classical 
works  to  be  found,  such  as  Hippocrates,  Gale- 
nus,  Celsus,  Sanctorius,  Baglivius,  Van  Swie- 
ten,  Willis,  Lieutaud,  Pott,  Buffon,  Hortu5 
Romanus,  the  French  Encyclopasdia,  &c. 

§48. 

I  dare  not  omit,  on  this  occasion,  to  acquaint 
the  traveller  with  the  worthy/  librarian,  Abbate 
J^avarro,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
talents,  his  learning,  his  morality,  his  polite- 
ness, his  communicative  and  liberal  conduct 
to  all  strangers,  both  speaking  and  writing 
several  modern  and  anticnt  languages  in  a  high 
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perfection,  and  bj  his  being  an  excellent  anti- 
quarian, which  eminent  qualities  make  his  ac- 
quaintance a  valuable  acquisition  to  all  persons 
of  any  knowledge,  and  hjs  society  instructive 
and  pleasant  to  every  body  of  sense.  The 
place  of  librarian  he  has  held  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and;  his  zeal  and  study  have  rnade 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  all  nations,  by  which  his  conversation  ac- 
quires a  particular  interest.  His  income  is  small, 
but  he  lives  as  a  philosopher  $hould  do,  content 
with  what  he  has,  accommodating  his  expences 
to  his  income,  and  is,  by  that  means,  perfectly 
happy. 

§49. 

The  other  public  collection,  called  the  gar- 
rison library,  is  inferior  to  the  former,  because 
it  is  of  a  later  institution,  and  contains  not  quite 
2000  volumes,  all  English  works,  novels, 
poetry,  journies,  history,  military  treatises,  ser- 
mons, &c. 
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A  peculiar  convenience  of  this  institution, 
are  three  or  four  English  newspapers,  whose 
perusal  is  included  in  the  subscription  price  of 
three  Spanish  dollars  every  six  months.  They 
arrive  commonly  once,  sometimes  twice  a 
monthj  with  the  packet,  and  can  be  read  from 
morning  to  night.  Till  1806,  Leiden  and 
Florence  papers  were  also  taken  in,  but  it  is 
ROW  an  impossibility  to  get  them. 

In  furnishing  books  to  the  subscribers,  it  is 
not  so  liberal  as  the  old  Maltese,  because  it 
only  allows  the  subscriber  one  volume  at  a  time, 
except  they  are  in  12mo.  of  which  he  may 
have  two.  A  volume  in  4to  he  is  permitted  to 
keep  nine,  in  8vo  six,  and  in  duodecimo  three 
days  ;  but  he  may  also  change  them  twice  a- 
day  if  he  pleases.  After  this  period  is  elapsed, 
the  permission  to  have  a  book  longer  can  be  re- 
newed for  half  the  original  time.  But  who- 
ever detains  a  book  longer  than  the  laws  allow, 
ig  fined,  and  the  fine  is  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  days  it  has  been 
kept  over  the  fixed  term. 

The  library  is  placed  in  a  small  backroom  of 
the  house,  which  was  built  with  the  intention 
of  placing  the  original  Maltese  library  there. 
The  librarian  attends  every  day,  from  half  past 
ten  till  half  past  three  o'clock,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted. 

A  long,  narrow  room  joins  the  library,  des-- 
lined  for  reading,  of  which,  however,  hardly 
any  use  is  made,  because  every  subscriber  reads 
the  books,  with  more  leisure,  at  home. 

A  third  spacious  room  joins  this,  and  serves 
for  reading  the  newspapers,  which  is  lighted 
in  the  evening,  if  readers  attend. 

§50. 

Besides  these  two  public  libraries,  there  exist 
also  hvo  private  circulating  ones.    The  best  is 
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kept  in  a  part  of  the  same  edifice  of  the  garri- 
son library.  It  has  a,  good  choice  of  books, 
especially  of  Italian  literature. 

The  other  is  kept  by  a  Jew,  and  cannot 
boast  of  a  great  variety  of  books.  The  suh- 
«cription  price  for  both  is  a  mere  trifle. 

§51. 

Booksellers  are  hardly  worth  being  named, 
1  because  they  have  only  few,  and  mostly  old 
books,  to  sell.    Some  English  shop-keepers 
now  and  then  get  a  few  books  from  England 
for  sale. 

§5-2. 

The  only  printing  office  belongs  to  govern- 
ment. Though  hardly  any  book  is  printed 
there,  it  has  more  commissions  for  printing 
avisos,  proclamations,  government  orders,  al- 
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manacs,  catalogues  of  things  to  be  sold,  news- 
papers, &c.  than  it  can  execute. 


§53. 

I  shall  next  mention  music,  as  it  is  a  plea- 
sure well  calculated  for  the  entertainment  of 
patients,  being  even  in  some  cases  an  auxiliary 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  Italian  opera,  which  affords  this  amuse- 
ment more  perfectly  than  any  other  public 
place,  is  represented  five  times  a  vreek,  and  a 
seat  in  the  pit  is  to  be  got  at  the  moderate 
price  of  Is.  4f/.  Boxes,  however,  in  the  first 
and  second  tier,  can  only  be  hired  by  subscrip- 
tion for  a  whole  season ;  but  the  subscribers 
are  very  liberal  in  lending  the  key  to  their 
friends  those  evenings  they  do  not  go  them- 
selves. 

The  governor  had  even  two  boxes,  of  which 
one  served  always  for  his  friends* 
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Both  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  as  also 
the  house,  are  better  than  could  be  expected 
in  a  town  of  ^ijOOO  inhabitants. 

Ballets  are  danced  with  expertness,  grace, 
and  agility,  between  the  acts,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  whole  opera;  a  custom  prevalent  in  all 
Italian  theatres. 

The  amusements  of  this  theatre  can  be  en- 
joyed the  whole  year  round.  Lent  not  excepted, 
when  the  representation  only  changes  into  tra- 
gedies and  comedies.  The  representation  of 
these  plays  lasts  till  about  two  weeks  after 
Easter;  when  the  opera  begins  again. 

Italian  dramatic  authors,  as  well  as  actors, 
are  inferior  to  English,  German,  and  French, 
therefore  they  cannot  be  expected  to  exist  there 
in  perfection. 
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§54. 

In  the  square  before  the  palace,  during  the 
latter  end  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  three 
times  a  week,  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  music  is  performed  by  the  bands  of 
the  different  regiments,  which  the  company 
enjoys  walking  in  the  square. 

Close  to  it  is  the  best  coffee-house,  where  re- 
freshments are  to  be  got,  and  where  delicate 
ices,  and  iced  lemonade  *  is  sold,  from  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  till  midnight,  and  where  the 
Maltese  newspapers  are  taken  in ;  formerly  also, 
the  Florentine  ones. 

♦  The  snow,  for  its  preparation,  is  brought  from  Mount  Etua^ 
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§55. 

The  guests  both  at  the  governor's  public 
and  private  dinners,  as  also  those  at  the  officers- 
messes,  enjoy  the  harmony  of  music  during 
them, 

§56. 

The  governor's  band  plaijs  likewise  from  the 
middle  of  the  spring  till  the  middle  of  autumn^ 
every  Sunday  evening,  ifi  the  botanical  garden, 
and  heightens  the  pleasure  of  taking  fresh  ais. 

§57, 

There  are  also  now  and  then  concerts  given 
by  private  families,  or  officers,  to  which  every 
body,  who  is  admitted  into  society,  is  invited. 
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Good  masters,  as  well  in  vocal  as  in  instrumeii- 
tal  music,  can  be  obtained  on  moderate  terras. 

§58. 

Society  is  another  pleasure,  whicli,  exhile- 
rating  the  mind,  promotes  the  cutaneous  per- 
spiration, and  proves  for  this  reason  beneficial 
for  convalescents,  provided  it  is  enjoyed  at 
proper  hours. 

There  exists  so  much  conviviality,  that  a  new 
comer,  as  soon  as  he  is  a  little  known,  can  live 
in  society,  almost  every  day,  if  he  chuses  it. 

§59. 

Both  English  and  Maltese  ladies  and  gentle- 
men meet  at  the  governor's*  once  a  week,  in 

*  Though  this  worthy  man  just  died,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  successor  will  contiuue  the  same  custom. 
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winter,  in  town.  They  meet  after  the  public 
dinner,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  remain  together 
till  after  ten.  Tea  and  lemonade,  with  sweet 
meats,  are  the  refreshments  presented.  A  great 
number  amuse  themselves  with  cards,  others 
with  conversing  together. 


§60. 

Some  married  officers,  as  well  as  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  civil  branch  of  government, 
and  wealthy  merchants,  keep  good  houses,  and 
vie  with  each  other  m  giving  dinners,  icills,  and 
card  'parties,  especially  in  winterj  and  during 
the  carnival.  Whoever  is  desirous  g,t  that 
time  to  ensure  the  societv  of  a  friend,  is 
obliged  to  ask  him  many  days  before. 


§61. 


Cards  are  a  common  amusement  in  society. 
Whist,  cassino,  and  loo,  are  the  usual  games. 
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of  which  the  first,  in  the  governor's  house,  is 
never  played  liigher  than  one  shilling  the  fish ; 
which  good  rule  is,  of  course,  imitated  in  all 
other  societies.  The  small  sum,  which  can 
only  be  lost,  insures,  that  the  passions  are  not 
raised,  and  that  consequently  a  convalescent 
may  safely  sit  down  to  enjoy,  for  some  hours^ 
a  quiet  rubber  of  whist. 

The  hours  of  most  of  these  social  pleasures 
not  being  late,  and  the  moderation  which  is 
generally  observed  in  drinking,  allow  people, 
even  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  to  partake  of 
them. 


I 
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CHAP,  IV. 

PLEASURES  COMBINED  WITH  BODILY 
EXERCISE. 


§  63. 

After  having  related  the  salutary  amuse- 
ments which  are  mostly  enjoyed  sitting,  I  am 
going  to  speak  of  those  which  unite  at  the 
same  time  iodily  ex'ercise,  and  are,  for  that  rea- 
son, particularly  well  calculated  for  restoring 
impaired  health.    Means  for  procuring  them, 
as  carriages,  called  caleesses,  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  are  to  be  found  in  plenty,  the  whole 
day,  at  particular  streets  ;  also  boats  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  spacious  harbour. 
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§63. 

I  must  speakj  iu  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter, of  the  sea-baths,  serving  mostlj  for  the 
recovery  of  health  :  as  to  use  them  properly, 
exercise  must  be  united  with  them.  Thej'  are 
built  of  wood,  by  government,  at  the  end  of  a 
small  harbour,  caWed  Pieta,  and  let  to  a  person 
for  a  small  sum,  who  furnishes  refreshments  and 
breakfast  to  the  bathers.  The  price  for  the 
best  bath  is  Sd,  and  for  the  other  4fZ.  They 
,are  neat  and  clean. 

^ 

The  carriages,  though  pretty  convenient, 
diflfer  much  from  those  in  other  countries,  hav- 
ing only  two  wheels,  and  nearly  of  the  shape  of 
an  English  postchaise ;  are  d  rawn  by  one  horse  or 
mule,  close  to  which  the  coachman  runs  bare- 
footed, commonly  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head, 
without  a  neckcloth,the  arms  stripped  from  the 
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sleeves  of  his  shirt,  a  waistcoat  (often  silken) 
without  sleeves,  at  which  a  double  row  of  round 
silver  buttons  hang,  a  scarf,  and  a  pair  of  pan- 
taloons, carrying  no  whip,  instead  of  which,  he 
pinches  the  animal  with  his  nails,  and  guides 
him  by  a  single  rope,  flung  round  the  nose. 
Even  if  there  are  two  reins,  (which  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  those  belonging  to  English 
gentlemen )  the  coachman  ties  them  both  be- 
hind, at  the  harness,  and  guides  the  horse  by 
the  additional  rope  slung  over  the  nose. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  drivers  run 
on  foot,  they  commonly  gallop  the  horse^ 

The  monthly  hire  of  a  two,  or  four  seated 
caleesse,  animal  and  coachman  included,  is 
sixteen  Spanish  dollars,  or  one  dollar  a  day,  if 
taken  by  that  time.  There  is,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  price,  on  particular  days,  viz. 
St.  John's,  Gregory's  days,  &c.  when  they  are 
dearer,  because  they  are  more  wanted. 

I 
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With  respect  to  shape,  they  model  the  two 
seated  ones  after  English  post-chaises,  and 
their  form  becomes  consequently  more  elegant 
than  they  formerly  were. 


§64. 

Both  hackney  horses  and  ir.ules  are  pretty 
good,  and  asses  hciter,  than  any  where  else  in 
Europe.  The  price  of  a  day's  hire  for  each  is 
one  Spanish  dollar.  The  animals  stand  during 
the  whole  day  in  the  streets,  ready  to  be 
mounted,  and  consequently  are  fed  there  too, 
with  hog-beans,  barley,  caroobees,  straw,  and 
suUa,  (a  valuable  plant  of  the  island,  of  the 
family  of  hedysarum )  it  is  like  clover,  but  at 
least  three  times  as  high,  and  makes,  by  its 
oblong  scarlet  flowers,  a  fine  ornament  of  the 
fields.  It  fattens  the  animals  both  in  its  green 
and  dry  state,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Maltese 
allow  them  no  corn  in  the  time  they  feed  them 
with  sulla.  It  is,  besides,  a  wholesome  nourish- 
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ment,  and  given  as  forage  during  two  or  three 
spring  months  to  the  horses  of  the  garrison. 

When  the  plant  is  once  sown,  it  grows  four 
or  five  years,  and  must  then  be  sown  again. 
Except  this  valuable  production,  neither  clover 
nor  grass,  nor  any  other  fodder  for  animals, 
grows  in  the  island. 

§65. 

One  of  the  Jirst  tours,  commonly  made  in 
company  with  some  friends,  (either  in  caleesses 
or  on  horseback)  is  to  a  beautiful  spot,  called 
Boschetto,  about  seven  miles  from  Valetto,  for- 
merly one  of  the  summer  residences  of  the 
grand  master.  The  palace  of  this  garden  is 
well  situated  upon  a  hill,  but  is  falling  into 
.ruins,  wherefore  it  is  only  employed  as  a  prison 
for  French  officers. 


Though  the  garden  is  not  kept  in  perfect 
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order,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  pleasant,  beauti- 
ful, and  romantic  spot ;  hilly,  shady,  and  pro- 
vided wi<?h  water.  One  part  of  it  is  a  kitchen 
garden,  but  the  greatest  part  is  planted  with 
bitter  orange,  fig,  olive,  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  is  pleasantly  surprising  for  an  English- 
man, who  never  was  so  far  to  the  south. 

The  walk,  in  the  shade  of  these  orange  trees, 
is  nearly  the  only  place  in  the  island  where  one 
is  enabled  to  go  to  this  extent  in  the  shade  of 
trees.  This  pleasure  is  encreased  by  some  small 
rivulets,  and  reservoirs  of  water,  at  the  side  of 
the  walks. 

The  company  take  a  cold  dinner,  wine,  beer, 
&c.  in  their  caleesses  with  them,  and  consume 
it  in  social  pleasure,  in  a  grotto,  and  on  a  table, 
and  on  benches  of  stone,  at  the  source  of  the 
aqueduct,  which  carries  the  water  to  Valetta. 


The  company  hardly  begin  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  coolness  of  this  grotto,  when  already 
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musicians  attend,  who  not  only  endeavour  to 
amusCj  during'  dinner,  with  their  harmonious 
sounds,  but  play  also,  for  the  reward  of  a  few 
shillings,  when  the  dinner  is  over,  to  a  rural 
dance. 

The  heat  in  summer,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  prevents  people  from  making  parties 
to  this  delightful  spot,  and  they  are  therefore 
made  in  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

§  66. 

The  principal  amusement  of  this  place  is  on 
St.  John's  day,  when  a  great  number  of  the 
natives  of  the  whole  island  meet.  They  first 
hear  mass  in  the  neighbouring  chapels,  and 
spend  afterwards  the  day  in  convivial  pleasures. 
They  travel  to  this  spot  in  parties  from  all  the 
twenty  villages  of  the  island,  in  caleesses,  on 
horse,  mule,  ass  back,  and  on  foot,  and  take  in 
a  sack,  tied  on  the  side  of  the  animal,  a  cold 
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dinner  with  them,  probably  the  most  sumptuous 
they  eat  the  whole  year  round,  and  consume  it 
in  previously  arranged  parties,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  under  the  shade  of  orange  trees. 

They  are  on  this  day  remarkably  hospitable, 
for  one  does  not  pass  any  of  these  dinner  par- 
ties without  being  asked  to  partake  of  it.  One 
dare,  at  least,  not  refuse  a  little  wine  or  roso- 
glio,  for  fear  of  giving  offence ;  though  the 
number  of  persons  who  come  from  Valetta,  to 
enjoy  a  sight  of  this  feast,  ( without  being  pro- 
vided with  a  dinner)  is  considerable,  as  will 
easily  be  imagined. 

Both  sexes  appear  in  silk  dresses,  of  differ- 
ent, commonly  lively,  colours,  which  add  to 
the  gayness  of  the  scene. 

New  married  women  stipulate  it  commonly 
as  an  article  in  their  marriage  contract,  that 
the  husband  is  obliged  to  attend  them,  (at  least 
the  first  year),  at  this  day,  to  the  Boschetto, 
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where  they  appear  in  the  same  dress  which 
they  w  ore  on  their  wedding  day,  commonly 
consisting  of  a  rose-coloured  jacket  of  silk^  and 
a  sky  blue  petticoat  of  the  same  stuff,  with 
golden  chains  round  their  neck. 

The  men  wear  mostly  a  red  cap^  no  neck- 
cloth, a  high  coloured  silken  jacket,  with  a 
double  row  of  hanging  silver  buttons,  a  scarf, 
a  pair  of  silken  pantaloons,  no  stockings,  but 
shoes,  with  immense  large  silver  buckles. 

Every  body,  provided  he  does  not  suffer  by 
hypochondriasis,  must  get  merry,  by  seeing  so 
much  merriment  in  all  parts  of  that  extensive 
garden. 

Music  is  heard  every  where,  and  national 
dances  are  exhibited  with  dexterity,  lightness, 
and  agility;  but  men  only  dance  with  each 
other,  women  thinking  it  indecent  to  dance  in 
public. 
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The  whole  society  disperse  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  because  many  of  the  visitors 
come  from  a  pretty  good  distance ;  and  the 
spectators  of  this  gay  scene  return  to  town  to 
diimer. 


§  67. 


Civita  Vecchia,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
island,  is  another  interesting  object  for  a  coun- 
try part}',  where,  besides  the  modern  cathedral, 
built  in  a  rich,  gothic  style,  the  ancient  cata- 
combs are  worth  the  attention  of  the  trareller  ; 
though  the  guide  to  the  last,  an  ignorant 
young  priest,  converts  them  in  his  explanation, 
into  subterraneous  habitations  of  the  Christians, 
to  hide  themselves  against  the  cruel  Saracens, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  island.  To 
prove  his  story  better,  he  shews  the  places  where 
the  concealed  Christians  had  their  mills  *,  their 
church,  their  bedsf .  &c. 


♦  This  is  the  place  where  an  altar  stood- 

+  These  are  places  in  the  rock  to  put  the  corps  in. 
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But  every  body  who  have  seen  catacombs  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  &c.  and  can  make  their  conclu- 
sions by  comparison,  will  find  that  they  were 
ancient  burying  places. 


§  68. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  also  smaller 
bu7ying  places,  for  one  family  only,  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  island.  One  of  them  was 
opened  in  1806,  by  a  Mr.  Scerri,  in  rendering 
a  rock  arable.  In  doing  this,  it  is  a  common 
usage  to  break  the  upper  layer  of  the  calca- 
reous stone,  under  which  soil  is  generally 
found. 

While  the  men  were  occupied  at  this  work> 
they  heard,  through  their  instrmnents,  an  un- 
usual sound,  which  induced  them,  iu  expec- 
tation of  finding  treasure,  to  dig  deeper;  in 
doing  this,  they  came  to  a  vault,  where,  after 
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having  opened  it,  ihey  found  five  skeletons, 
some  uglj  urns,  and  other  vases  of  common 
>yorkmanship,  and  of  coarse  materials. 

§70. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  some  other  2)leasure 
iuurs  to  different  parts  of  the  island,  riz.  to 
Marza  Scirocco,  a  small  unsafe  harbour,  where, 
in  1566,  the  Turks  landed,  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  island,  except  Vittorioso*;  which 
circumstance  gave  the  name  to  the  place. 

To  the  former  inquisitor's  palace,  which  is 
now  in  a  state  of  decay;  to  St.  Julian  ;  to  St. 
Paul's  bay,  where  the  apostle  stranded,  whioli 
accident  gave  the  name  to  it;  to  an  immense 
earthfall,  now  cultivated  with  fig-trees  and 
vines  to  the  very  bottom ;  to  Micabiba,  whereto 
the  Maltese  go,  one  day  in  the  year,  in  pro- 
cession, &c. 

*  Yalelta  was  built  aftcrwarils. 
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§'71 

Another  rural  place,  where  the  whole  society 
from  the  capital  meet  once  a  week,  in  tlie  sum- 
mer, is  St.  Antonio,  already  mentioned.  They 
walk  in  the  garden,  the  best  in  the  island,  enjoy 
music  and  conversation,  and  take  tea,  lemonade 
and  sweetmeats,  as  refreshments.  The  younger 
part  of  the  society,  and  sortietimes  the  old  ones 
too,  dance  in  the  garden,  for  music  attends 
from  six  till  ten  o'clock.  In  October,  when 
the  days  grow  shorter,  a  part  of  the  society 
retires,  after  having  walked  to  the  rooms  of  the 
spacious  house,  to  play  a  rubber  of  whist. 

The  distance  from  Valetta  to  this  garden  is 
not  quite  four  miles ;  an  excellent  road  leads 
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to  it,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  high  walls, 
which  is  the  same  case  with  all  the  other  roads 
in  the  island.  The  inclosures  of  gardens  and 
fields  are  made  in  the  whole  island  of  stone 
wallsj  to  prevent  the  rain  from  washing  the 
land  away,  which  gives  a  more  barren  aspect 
than  really  is  the  case,  because  the  cotton,  the 
most  common  plant;  being  lower  than  the 
walls,  nothing  green  strikes  the  eye  passing  the 
roads,  though  within  the  walls  the  soil  is  per- 
fectly well  cultivated. 

The  fixed  price  for  a  caleesse  to  St.  Anto- 
nio was  half  a  Spanish  dollar,  when  I  came  to 
the  island,  but  is  now  encreased. 

§73. 

This  garden  has  been  much  improved  by  its 
late  possessor  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  and  trees  than  the  gardens  in 
that  country  commonly  possess  ;  there  are  vval- 
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nut,  sweet  cliesnut  trees,  and  many  plants  more, 
which  are  found  no  where  else.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  by  the  late  arrival  of  an 
English  gardener,  who  brought  with  him  a 
number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  viz.  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  different  apple  and  pear 
trees,  several  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  &c.  &c, 
till  now  unknown,  of  which  many,  certainly 
will  succeed,  and  be  propagated.  He  brought 
likewise  some  tea  plants  with  him,  whose  suc- 
cess, however,  I  doubt.  The  principal  use  of 
this  gardener  is,  that  he  grafts  and  teaches  this 
art,  unknown  in  Malta,  and  horticulture  alto- 
gether, to  every  body  who  wishes  to  learn  it. 

§  74. 

All  these  rural  parties  are  well  calculated 
for  convalescents,  because,  in  general,  the  so- 
ciety sets  off  neither  too  early  in  the  morning, 
nor  do  they  return  too  late  in  the  evening. 
Even  the  winter  days  are  so  mild  in  that 
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climate,  that  nobodv  is  ever  in  dancrer  of 
catching  cold,  if  he  does  not  expose  himself 
to  a  draught  of  air. 

§75. 

Except  at  Valetta,  thei^e  is  no  inn,  either  in 
the  ancient  capital  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  in  any 
other  village.  This  appears,  at  first  sight, 
rather  inconvenient  for  pleasure  parties.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  want  not  much  felt,  in  so  mild  a 
climate,  where  injuries  from  the  weather  are 
seldom  to  be  feared.  I  rather  think,  that  the 
more  natural  way  in  which  the  company  is 
obliged  to  cat  and  to  drink,  encreases  the  rural 
pleasure. 

Sometimes  a  Maltese  gentleman  lends  his 
country  house  to  a  party,  to  dine  in ;  some- 
times the  dinner  is  laid  out  in  a  peasant's  hut; 
sometimes  on  the  ground,  under  a  tree;  some- 
times on  a  table,  borrowed  from  a  peasant ;  or 
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in  St.  Paul's  bay,  in  the  guard-house ;  in  fact, 
one  does  as  well  as  one  can,  and  enjoys  the 
pleasure  which  society,  climate,  and  exercise 
afford,  without  deriving  it  from  mahogany 
tables. 

§76. 

Whatever  direction  of  the  island  is  examined, 
one  has  the  pleasure  to  find  the  smallest  spot  of 
soil  cultivated,  and  the  villages  better  built,than 
in  other  countries.  All  the  houses  and  churches 
are  fabricated  of  hewn  stones.  The  last  rather 
in  a  rich,  gothic  style,  upon  a  place  surround- 
ed with  trees,  often  also  with  statues  of  saints. 
In  none  of  the  villages  appear  signs  of  distress, 
nor  are  convents  to  be  seen,  which  exist  only  at 
Valetta,  Civita  Vecchia,  Burmolu,  Vittorioso, 
and  Isola,  and  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
both  friars  and  nuns,  are  decreasing  from  year 
to  vcar. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  good  cultivation 
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of  the  land,  which  lasts  the  whole  jcar  round, 
the  traveller  never  enjoys,  in  his  little  tours 
through  the  island,  the  pleasure  of  remarking  a 
beautiful  view,  because  they  are  neither  exten- 
sive, nor  hilly,  nor  woody  enough ;  and  the 
entire  want  of  rivers  and  mountains,  likewise 
the  enclosures,  with,  often,  high  stone  walls, 
render,  at  any  distance,  the  landscape  dead, 
though  within  them  there  is  the  greatest  ferti- 
lity to  be  met  with. 

§77. 

I  mention  also  the  Jjotanical  garden  as  a, 
pleasant  recreation,  and  as  an  agreeable  and 
common  walk,  both  for  English  and  Maltese, 
for  all  ages,  sexes,  and  classes  of  people. 

Devout  monks  walk  near  dashing  officers; 
young,blooming  girls,wishingto  attract  notice, 
near  decrepit  men,  who  feel  no  attachment 
either  for  their  neighbour,  or  for  this  life  alto- 
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gether  ;  nurses^  paying  more  attention  to  the 
society  than  to  the  infants  trusted  to  their  arms; 
English  ladies,  tastefully  dsessed,  next  Maltese 
ones,  covered  with  the  saldarra*;  and,  to 
fashionahles,  it  is  Bond-street. 

The  institution  of  this  garden  does  credit  to 
Sir  A.  Ball,  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been 
founded  ;  though  I  cannot  be  quite  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  author  of  the  inscription  cut  in  a 
marble  stone,  put  in  the  wall,  near  the  entrance 
of  it,  who  says,  that  this  botanical  garden  was 
begun  and  finished  under  Sir  A.  B.  &c.  be- 
cause a  botanical  garden  never  can  be  called 
finished,  till  all  the  40,000  plants,  and  perhaps 
more,  already  known,  are  collected  together ; 
which  never  can  be  accomplished. 

*  This  expression  means  a  black  silken  cloak,  (common 
women  take,  instead  of  it,  one  of  their  petticoats)  which  hangs 
from  the  upper  part  of  their  head  to  the  end  of  the  waist,  and 
in  which  they  envelop  this  part  of  the  body  in  a  manner,  that 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  small  -part  of  the  middle  of  the  face. 
No  lady  or  woman  can  decently  leave  their  house  without  this 
garment. 
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On  both  sides  near  the  entrance  door,  which 
is  g-uarded  by  a  sentinel  of  the  Maltese  veteran 
corps^  are  large  cages  with  birds.  In  the  one 
of  the  right  side,  are  mostly  canary  birds,  mixed 
with  some  others,  viz.  a  pair  of  red  partridges, 
goldfinches,  a  pair  of  American  birds,  &c. 
and  in  the  cage  of  the  opposite  side,  are  mostlj' 
pigeons  of  different  kinds,  blackbirds,  &c.  The 
pleasure  of  this  collection  would  be  encreased 
for  amateurs  of  natural  history,  if  the  variety  of 
birds  was  greater  than  it  is  ;  an  advantage 
which  could  be  easily  obtained. 

In  the  midst  of  the  garden  are  two  broad 
"  gravel  walks,  where  the  people  walk  under  the 
shade  of  vines,  on  both  sides  of  which  are 
benches  of  stones,  which  afford  a  comfort  for 
the  tired. 

The  whole  ground  is,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  separated  into  three  divisions,  of  which 
one  or  two  are  frequently  locked  up,  which 
consequently  prevents  the  walkers  from  enjoy- 
ing them. 
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Some  small  buildings  join  the  garden,  of 
which  the  one  is  intended  for  a  lecture  room, 
another  for  drying  plants  and  seeds,  another  for 
putting  working  tools  in,  &c. 

It  is  well  provided  with  water,  coming 
through  the  aqueduct  from  the  Boschetto; 
which  circumstance  promotes  highly  the  vege- 
tation, which  otherwise,  of  course,  must  suffer 
in  a  climate,  where  it  does  not  rain  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  where  the  soil  is  every 
where  shallow,  especially  here,  because  the 
whole  place  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  naked  rock, 
upon  which  the  soil  was  mostly  carried. 

Though  there  is  no  green-house  nor  hot- 
bed, the  garden  could,  without  either,  be 
flourishing  and  rich,  in  respect  to  plants,  in 
that  very  mild  climate,  if  the  professor  of  bo- 
tany was  a  more  zealous,  active,  and  learned 
man.  Plants  from  Africa  and  Asia  grow 
there ;  even  many  of  the  seeds  which  Lord 
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Valeutia  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  open  air. 

I  have  seen  indigo^  solandria^  many  species 
of  cactus,,  aloeSj  euphorbia,  papyrus,  and  a 
number  more  of  exotic  plants,  in  a  luxuriant 
state,  in  the  open  air,  Ricinus  grows  not  only 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  garden,  but  is 
cultivated  over  the  whole  island,  and  its  oil  is 
found  to  have  the  same  purgative  quality  as 
that  sent  from  the  West  Indies,  and  has  the 
advaptage  of  not  being  rancid. 

The  fungus  melitensis  (cynoraoriura  cocci- 
neum  L.)  which  does  not  naturally  grow  in 
Malta,  but  only  in  Gozo,  is  also  cultivated  in 
the  garden  there. 

In  some  ponds  grow  a  few  water  plants,  and 
they  contain  also  a  number  of  Chinese  goldfish, 
all  which  appear  on  the  surface  as  soon  as  any 
body  approaches  the  water,  in  hope  of  getting 
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some  bread  crumbs,  with  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed  by  the  passengers.  They  in- 
crease, by  their  beautiful  colour,  by  their 
handsome  shape,  and  by  their  liveliness,  the 
pleasure  of  walking. 

The  professor,  Don  Carlo  Jacinto,  a  Carme- 
litan  monk  from  Genoa,  has  published  a  cata- 
logue of  the  plants  of  the  garden,  which,  how- 
ever, contains  many  more  than  the  garderf  does. 

It  is  a  pity,  that  the  professor,  instead  of  en- 
creasing  the  number  of  different  plants,  only 
augments  the  copies  of  them,  to  fill  up  the 
place.  Marygold,  wallflowers,  roses,  pinks, 
valerianas,  geraniums,  aloes,  &c.  are  found  by 
scores.  Crowns  are  planted  with  lavender,  or 
sown  with  cresses,  &c.  which  seems  to  be  cal- 
culated only  to  please  children. 

For  these  reasons,  the  garden  serves  more  as 
a  pleasant  walk,  than  as  a  place  of  instruction. 
Its  situation  for  walking  is  the  more  conve- 
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nient,  as  it  lies  within  half  a  mile  of  town,  be- 
tween it  and  Floiian.  It  is  open  from  morn- 
ing- to  evening,  and  nobody  is  prevented  from 
entering  it. 

§  78. 

Near  this,  there  is  another  pleasant  garden 
at  Florian,  one  of  the  best  in  the  island,  which 
owes  its  improvements  to  the  late  General  Vil- 
lette,  where  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  allowed 
to  walk,  and  where  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  two  islands  has  his  country  house.  The 
bananas  (musa  paradisiaca  L.)  grow  in  the 
open  air,  and  bear  ripe  fruits.  There  is  more 
shade  than  what  is  commonly  to  be  found,  and 
it  is  well  provided  with  water. 

§79. 

A  useful  manufactory  of  common  earthen 
ware  deserves  likewise  attention  for  half  an 
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liour,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  direct  a  walk  or 
a  ride  to  it.  Government,  indeed,  has  lately 
huilt  it  for  Dr.  Naudi,  near  the  sea,  (the  Mal- 
tese call  it  the  Marina)  to  fabricate  common 
vessels,  which  formerly  were  brought  from 
Sicily.  The  clay  is  found  at  Gozo,  though  not 
in  a  very  pure  state. 


§80. 


It  also  will  afford  pleasure  to  take  a  drive  to 
a  cotton  manufactory  near  Civita  Fecc/im, which 
was  begun,  and  brought  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection,  by  the  endeavours  of  the  Cano- 
nico  Caniana,  a  distinguished,  zealous,  clever, 
and  active  gentleman. 

In  the  beginning,  the  institution  was  sup- 
ported by  the  late  pious  Bishop  Labini,  but 
now  it  is  able  to  support  itself.  The  humane 
idea  of  the  bishop  was  to  employ  and  support 
females,  who  have  little  opportunity  to  find  a 
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livelihood,  and  of  which  many,  in  consequence, 
were  exposed  to  want.  He  granted  a  house 
for  this  manufactory,  which  previously  belong- 
ed to  the  church,  to  spare  the  costs  of  the  rent. 

The  canonico  employs  now  more  than  one 
hundred  female  labourers  of  all  ages,  (young 
children  not  excepted)  and  sells  the  produce  of 
their  labour  as  cheap  as  possible,  only  to  main- 
tain the  institution.  He  manufactures  there 
many  kinds  of  cotton  stuff,  as,  table  cloths, 
napkins,  towels,  cloth  for  common  apparel  for 
both  sexes,  cloth  for  lining  coaches,  for  shirts, 
carpets,  reins  of  horses,  &c.  The  worthy  en- 
terprizer  is  such  a  zealous  and  happy  specula- 
tor, that  he  is  enabled  to  make  every  year  addi- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  institution. 


§81. 


Cotton  manufactories  altogether  have  been 
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much  improved  since  this  war  made  the  expor- 
tation of  raw,  or  spun  cottouj  more  difficult. 

Spinning  and  weaving  it  is  now  a  general 
employment  of  the  female  sex,  as  well  in  the 
towns  as  in  the  villages.  They  weave  every 
where  table  cloths,  napkins,  towels,  cloth  for 
shirts  and  for  coats,  for  both  sexes,  remarkably 
well.  They  are,  however,  not  advanced  in  the 
same  degree  in  the  dying  art,  especially  in  giv- 
ing it  the  black  colour,  which  is  not  only  indif- 
ferent, but  does  not  stand. 


§82. 

A  ride  to  Cazal  Zeitun,  will  be  an  amusement, 
on  St.  Gregory's  day,  to  see  the  greatest  and 
most  brilliant  procession  to  the  church  of  this 
village,  in  which  the  bishop,  higher  and  lower 
clergy,  a  deputation  from  each  parish,  a  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  and  spectators,  meet.  The 
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procession  assembles  at  a  green  place,  near 
Casal  Nuovo,  a  village  built  by  the  grand- 
master, Pintod,  and  goes  from  there  one  mile 
and  a  half  further,  meeting  in  the  way  the 
bishop,  Avith  his  canons,  who  come  fromCivita 
Vecchia,  (the  bishop's  see)  and  join  the  pro- 
cession about  half  a  mile  before  it  ends.  The 
colours  of  all  the  parish  churches  are  carried; 
they  are  of  an  immense  length,  and  massy  with 
silver  ornaments.  The  man,  who  is  trusted  to 
carry  them,  feels  therefore  much  honored  by 
the  trust,  thinking  it  a  public  and  indisputable 
testimony  of  his  strength  ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
often  pays  money  for  the  votes  on  his  election. 
They  are  particularly  proud  of  this  public 
mark  of  distinction,  if  the  day  is  windy,  as  this 
circumstance  encreases  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  heavy  standards.  Commonly  it  blows  a 
little  in  the  season  when  the  feast  is  celebrated, 
for  the  late  bishop  postponed  this  procession 
till  the  week  after  Easter,  on  account  of  the 
irregularities  which  generally  accompany  great 
processions,  and  which  the  good  man  thought 
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of  lessj  harm  after  Easter  than  in  Lent,  when 
Gregory's  daj  happens  to  be.  Besides  the 
standards,  a  number  of  Christs,  carved  (Jf  wood, 
small  crucijfixes,  statues,  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  lanterns,  torches,  &c.  are  carried.  It 
is  singular,  that  nobody  can  tell  for  what  reason 
this  grand  procession  is  celebrated. 

Zeitun,  meaning  in  the  Arabian  language,  an 
olive  garden,  seems  to  prove,  that,  at  the  place 
of  this  village,  olive  gardens  were  formerly 
cultivated,  which  no  longer  exist  in  the  island. 

§83. 

The  frequent  processions,  held  in  Valetta,  in 
honor  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  of  saints, 
either  by  the  bishop,  canons,  clergy,  friars,  and 
the  public  at  large,  who  carry  statues  and  pic- 
tures of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  St.  Paul,  &c. 
crucifixes,  lanterns,  torches,  standards;  or,  only 
of  fraternities,  who  are  uniformly  drest,  and 
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each  member  carries  a  flambeau,  (near  whicb  a 
boj  runs,  holding  a  bit  of  paper  under  it,  to 
catch  the  drops  of  melted  wax)  or  to  honor 
the  host,  being  carried  from  the  church  to  sick 
people,  or  burying  children,  or  eminent  per- 
sons, will  amuse  by  the  pomp,  the  regularity, 
and  the  devotion  with  which  they  are  displayed, 


§  84. 

A  walk,  or  rather  a  ride  in  a  caleesse  in 
the  street,  towards  evening,  the  last  three  days 
of  carnival,  will  highly  amuse  ihe  stranger, 
especially  if  he  never  happened  before  to  be  in 
that  time  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and 
the  sight  is  a  novelty  to  him.  He  sees  in  the 
streets  a  great  number  of  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  walking  arm  in  arm,  or 
whole  groupes  together  dancing,  speaking  by 
pantomime,  exchanging  letters,  ( probably  of 
love)  in  characteristic,  or  common  masks,  from 
noon  till  night.    Characteristic  masks  are  seen 
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riding  upon  large  waggons,  others  in  caleesses, 
others  on  horseback,  &c.  When  the  day  is 
over,  they  all  retire  to  the  theatre,  and  dance 
and  converse  the  whole  night,  till  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  masked,  and  consequently  all 
classes  of  people  mix.  These  bacchanals  end 
very  frequently  with  sacrifices  to  the  goddess 
of  Paphos,  which  are  often  repented  when  too 
late.  The  last  night  the  people  are  very  punc- 
tual to  leave  off  dancing  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  hour  when  Lent  begins,  for  they  think  that 
then  religion  does  no  more  allow  them  to  dance. 


§85. 

A  walk  to  St.  John's  church,  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  will  reward  the  trouble  one  has 
taken  in  visiting  it.  It  is  a  lofty,  spacious, 
rich,  gothic  building,  interiorly  richly  orna- 
mented with  different  colored  cloths,  embroid- 
ered and  laced,  all  according  to  the  different 
feasts  of  the  church.    The  pavemeut  is  equally 
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richj  entirely  composed  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  finest  marbles^  porphyry,  lapis 
lazuli,  and  a  variety  of  other  valuable  stones, 
admirably  joined  together,  representing  the 
arms,  names,  &c.  of  the  persons  they  comme- 
morate, mostly  bailiffs  and  knights  of  the  order. 


§86. 

Friends  of  horticulture  w  ill  have  a  pleasant 
drive,  half  an  hour's  distance  fromValetta,  on 
the  road  to  Casal  Luca,  to  a  new  and  remark- 
ably well  cultivated  garden  and  field,  lately 
■made  arable,  by  a  Mr.  Scerri,  mentioned  al- 
ready, as  having  discovered  an  ancient  tomb 
there.  This  industrious  man  has  taken  from 
government,  for  a  trifling  rent,  a  barren  soil, 
mostly  a  naked  rock,  for  ninety  years,  to  make 
it  arable;  and,  though  he  has  sometimes  one 
hundred  men  at  work,  the  fertility  in  this  ex- 
cellent climate  is  so  great,  that  already,  the 
third  year,  his  income  was  equal  to  the  ex- 
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pences  ;  and  since  that  time  he  earns  a  clear 
profit.  He  derives  a  great  advantage  from  two 
wells,  which  he  has  dug  in  the  rock,  out  of 
which  the  water  is  constantly  drawn  by  a  mule, 
and  a  pater-noster  work,  which  waters  the  gar- 
den night  and  day,  and  makes  his  vegetables 
grow  winter  and  suramerj  as  well  for  his  own 
use  aa  for  the  market.  Passing  the  road  near 
which  this  extensive  new  created  garden  lies, 
the  whole  spot  strikes  immediately  the  eyes,  in 
a  most  agreeable  manner,  by  its  pleasing,  green 
colour.  The  possessor  of  this  farm  makes 
cheese  from  goats'  and  sheep's  milk  together, 
in  the  form  of  Gloucester  cheese,  which  is  bet- 
ter flavoured  than  what  they  made  formerly. 


Every  body,  who  makes  a  long  stay  in  the 
'  island,  will  be  pleased  to  see  agriculture  and 
horticulture  improving  every  year.     Sir  A. 
Ball  has  contributed  much  to  this  by  his  con- 
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stant  zeal  and  ardent  wish  to  improve  the  fell- 
city  of  the  people.  Among  other  good  things 
he  has  introduced,  must  he  mentioned,  that  he 
rendered  a  barren  surface,  near  each  village, 
often  a  naked  rock,  fit  for  cultivation  ;  that  he 
enclosed  it  with  a  high  wall,  provided  it  with 
young  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  gave  this, 
as  an  additional  income,  to  the  justice  of  peace 
of  each  village,  obliging  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  gratis  to  each  petitioner  of  his  villagCj 
seeds  of  his  plants,  to  share  his  shrubbery,  and 
to  allow  the  people  to  graft  from  his  trees, 
which  the  English  gardener,  I  have  spoken  of 
before,  performs  for  them.  The  general  bene- 
fit of  this  useful  institution  for  horticulture 
over  the  whole  island,  will  be  more  evident  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

§  88. 

1  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the 
corn  cultimtcd,  serves  for  the  consumption  of 
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the  inhabitants  only  three  months  in  the  year  *  ; 

the  rest  comes  from  Sicily,  formerly  also  from 

the  black  sea ;  the  same  do  barley,  beans,  and 

straw,  which  serve  as  food  for  horses,  mules, 
and  asses.    Oats  are  unknown. 


§89. 

I  must  not  forget  to  communicate  a  peculiar 
national  pleasure,  because  it  will  divert,  and 
consequently  benefit  the  convalescent ;  I  mean 
the  horse,  mule,  and  ass  races.  The  jockies 
ride  on  these  animals,  without  a  saddle ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  are  often  thrown 
down,  which  increases  the  entertainment.  The 
prize  for  the  quickest  rider  of  either  of  these 
animals,  as  also  for  the  best  runner,  is  trifling, 
viz.  a  hat,  a  silken  handkerchief,  &c.  and  paid 

*  They  thrash  It  still  in  the  ancient  manner,  upon  an  area 
in  the  open  field,  with  the  feet  of  oxen,  or  mules ;  and  as  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Sicily  follow  the  same  custom,  no  long  straw  is  to 
be  got,  because  the  animals  break  it  with  their  feet. 

W 
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out  of  the  public  fundj  called  universild.  They 
9,re  placed  opposite  the  governor's  box^  from 
which  he,  and  the  people  of  the  first  rank^  see 
the  races.    The  four  giurali*  namely,  erect 
temporary  boxes  for  this  occasion,  and  invite 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  civil  government, 
families  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  see  the  races,  to  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ments, and  to  enjoy  the  music,  which  plays  be- 
fore the  races  begin.    Formerly  they  were  held 
in  town,  in  Strada  Reale,  a  street  which  goes 
up  and  down  hill^  but,  by  a  better  regulation, 
they  run  now  out  of  town,  near  the  sea,  upon 
the  fine  road  which  leads   to  St.  Antonio. 
Though  the  concourse  of  people  to  this  sport 
is  immense,  every  thing  goes  olf  in  the  best 
order.    English  gentlemen  amuse  themselves 
frequently  in  riding  races  on  their  saddle 

*  A  magistrate  of  Valetta,  so  called,  whose  principal  duty  it 
is  to  have  under  their  care  the  provisions,  especially  the  corn, 
which  is  preserved  in  subterraneous  cavities  cut  in  the  rock. 
They  are  commonly  changed  every  year,  and  the  universita, 
exercises  the  monopoly  of  corn. 
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horses,  which  occasions  betting,  and  other 
entertainments. 

§  90. 

A  useful  amusement  for  invalids  is,  the  gen- 
tle and  wholesome  exercise  of  hilliard  tables, 
which  are  found  mostly  in  all  coffee-houses 
and  inns*,  and  in  some  officers'  barracks.  The 
genteelest  is  in  the  large  saloon,  built  for  the 
library,  where  also  breakfast,  and  other  refresh- 
ments, can  be  obtained. 

§91. 

I  am  going  to  narrate  what  patients  have  to 
expect  from  dancing,  an  amusement  also,  which, 

*  Since  the  war  has  intercepted  the  connexion  with  Italy, 
no  newspapers  are  taken  in,  in  the  coffee-houses,  except  a  very 
indifferent  one,  printed,  perhaps  one  sheet,  every  fortnight,  at 
Malta,  in  the  Italian  language  ;  a  literal  translation  of  some 
paragraphs  of  the  last  English  papers,  of  which  a  Mr.  Barzoni, 
a  gentleman  who  enjoys  a  pension  from  government,  aad  who 
is  known  as  an  author,  is  the  translator 
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under  certain  restrictions,  contributes  to  the 
restoration  of  health,  by  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  blood,  also  the  cutaneous  perspiration, 
and  exhilirating  the  mind.  Numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  this  amusement  occur  during  the 
winter. 

1 .  There  is  a  public  ball  every  fortnight  in  the 
palace  ;  one  Wednesday  given  by  the  civil  go- 
vernor, and  the  next  by  the  military  com- 
mander, to  which  both,  English  and  Maltese, 
who  appear  in  society,  are  invited.  The  dance, 
beginning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  being  over  at 
midnight,  the  hours  are  so  reasonable,  that 
most  invalids  are  allowed  to  enjoy  it,  if  espe- 
cially they  do  not  stay  till  the  last.  No  sup- 
per being  given,  interruption  of  sleep  from  in- 
digestion, cannot  be  feared.  Those  who  do 
not  like  to  dance,  enjoy  refreshments,  soci- 
ety, music,  or  cards. 

2.  In  the  summer,  the  same  society  meets 
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every  Wednesday,  at  St.  Antonio,  where  thej 
dance  in  the  open  air,  in  the  garden. 

3.  Some  married  officers  of  the  staff,  some 
of  regiments,  messes  of  whole  regiments,  Mal- 
tese families,  British  merchants,  and  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  civil  department,  give  now  and 
then  balls.  Besides,  the  public  masked  balls  in 
the  theatre,  at  the  end  of  the  carnival,  offer 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  amateurs  of  this 
amusement, 

^92. 

I  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  describing  a 
recreation  of  great  interest  to  the  man  of  feel- 
ing :  I  mean  the  examination  of  the  poor  houses; 
and  observe,  that  the  indigent  are  not  forgotten 
by  their  richer  brethern.  The  late  charitable 
bishop  gave  the  greatest  part  of  his  income 
(which  is  40,000  scudi*  a  year)  for  the  main- 


*  A  «cu(lL  is  two  shillinffs. 
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tenance  of  the  poor>  and  founded  an  institutioii 
for  the  education  of  indigent  orphan  girls,  at 
Florian,  M'hich  more  intelligent  and  zealous 
superintendants  would  easily  improve*  and  all 
the  poor  houses  would  answer  their  purpose 
better,  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Fortij  poor  females  get  lodging  and  victuals 
in  the  hospital  of  the  sex  at  Valetta,  in  which 
they  are  received  by  the  seniority  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  rector  of  each  parish  in  the 
,  island.  This  house  is  shut  against  male  visi- 
tors, who  dare  not  enter  without  a  particular 
permission  from  the  superiors.  The  gain  of 
the  work  of  each  poor  person  belongs  to  the 
labourer. 

Males  are  under  the  same  conditions  received 
in  the  sick-house  for  their  sex. 

Four  males      females  find  an  abode  in  a 
house  at  Florian,  where  the  first  work  and 
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sleep  in  a  large  ward,  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
which  the  beds  stand  much  too  close,  especially 
when,  in  winter,  the  shutters  of  the  openings 
(there  being  no  windows)  are  shut,  which  ex- 
cludes air  and  light ;  the  last  in  a  degree,  that 
one  object  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
other ;  which  circumstance  will  lead  one  to 
imagine  the  degree  of  the  insalubrity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  females  live  in  an  upper 
floor,  somewhat  better  and  cleaner.  Unfortu-* 
nately,  the  several  superintendants  at  this  insti- 
tution, who  take  the  duty  by  turn,  disagree  so 
much  in  their  dietetic  principles,  that  some  of 
them  order,  in  time  of  their  superintendance, 
the  shutters  to  be  constantly  shut,  and  excuse 
it  with  the  severity  of  the  season,  when  others 
of  sounder  principles  order  them  to  be  opened. 

There  lives  a  surgeon  in  this  institution,  for 
the  medical  attendance  of  the  poor,  who  has 
nothing  of  a  medical  officer,  but  the  name. 


Chaplains,  and  a  mass  must,  of  course,  be  in 
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the  house,  because  the  Roman  catholics  always 
join  both  to  their  charitable  institutions. 

Near  the  last  establishment  is  the  liouse  for 
female  orphans,  which  was  founded  and  main-  , 
tained  by  the  late  bishop  of  Labini,  but,  un- 
fortunately, not  conducted  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples. Every  body,  rich  and  poor,  would  feel 
himself  under  great  obligation  to  this  worthy 
man,  if  proper  care  was  taken  that  they  were 
educated  to  make  good  servants,  and  instructed, 
for  this  purpose,  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  iron,  to 
clean  houses,  to  write,  and  to  be  dutiful  wives 
and  careful  mothers.  This  would  be  the  more 
acceptable,  as  good  female  servants  are  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  and  female  cooks  not  at  all : 
but  nothing  of  these  useful  arts  are  taught. 

These  children  are  scantily  and  miserably 
nourished,  never  get  animal  food  to  eat,  and 
are  always  locked  up.  The  work  they  all 
learn  is  to  weave  and  spin  cotton,  of  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gain  goes  for  the  mainte- 
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tiance  of  the  house ;  and  a  small  part  of  it  only 
to  the  person  who  earns  iL  Cloth  for  shirts 
and  common  apparel  is  the  principal  article 
they  weave. 

If  a  man  chuses  to  marrj  one  of  these  girls, 
he  mentions  his  intention  to  the  matron,  who 
allows  him  to  see  them  all ;  which  he  does,  and 
makes  his  choice  at  the  first  sight.  But,  alas  ! 
what  satisfaction  does  a  wife  give  who  has 
learnt  nothing  hut  to  cross  herself,  to  say  Ave 
Marias,  and  other  Latin  prayers,  to  hear  mass 
in  the  same  language,  (of  which  she  under- 
stands not  a  word, )  and  to  weave  cotton.  If 
the  chaplains  who  say  mass  were,  at  least,  at 
the  same  time,  obliged  to  teach  them  reading 
and  writing,  they  would  be  of  real  use. 

The  before  named  Mr.  Naudi  having  lately 
been  chosen  one  of  the  superintendants  of  this 
institution,  many  improvements  may  be  expec- 
ted from^  his  activity,  zeal  and  knowledge. 

o 
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Breadj  viz.  being  the  principal  nourishment  of 
these  orphans,  it  is  of  great  consequence,  that 
he  has  already  discovered  great  frauds  perpe- 
trated by  the  baker  in  this  article,  who  has  the 
contract  for  it.  The  doctor  hopes  to  be  able 
to  u^aintain,  in  future,  the  institution  by  the 
labour  of  the  girls  only,  in  which,  with  better 
regulations,  there  is  no  doubt,  he  will  succeed; 

The  present  house  is  Hot  very  healthy; 
the  children  have  been  removed  from  their 
original  abode,  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  garrison. 

There  is  anotJier  house  for  the  same  purpose 
at  Viitorioso,  but  being  nearly  instituted  upon 
the  same  plan,  it  is  enough  to  indicate  here 
its  existence. 

§  93. 

The  last  institution,  which  might  be  an  ex- 
cellent nursery  for  servants^  makes  me  add  this 
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paragraph,  though  otherwise  not  in  its  place ; 
namely,  that  the  Maltese  servants  are  not  cheap, 
though  not  quite  so  dear  as  English  ones.  In- 
telligent female  servants,  who  understand  to 
work  at  their  needle,  to  wash,  to  iron,  &c.  and 
who  speak  any  other  but  the  Arabian  language, 
are  scarce,  and,  in  consequence,  not  cheap. 
Female  cooks  are  not  to  be  got  at  all.  Cook- 
ing, washing,  and  cleaning  the  house,  is  done 
by  men  servants.  To  an  unaccustomed  ear  it 
sounds  singular,  if  the  Maltese  servant,  who 
speaks  the  Italian,  but  imperfectly,  transfers  the 
custom  of  her  own  language  into  the  Italian, 
that  of  calling  her  mistress  thou,  and  without 
putting  Mrs.  before  her  name,  as  modern  lan- 
guages do  not  admit  of  this  rather  familiar  way 
of  talking.  If  allowed  to  chuse  male  do- 
mestics amongst  the  French  prisoners  of  war, 
who  in  general  make  good  servants,  one  may 
get  them  from  that  source,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  a  year,  besidcB 
board  and  lodging. 


(    101  ) 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY,  AND  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


§  94. 

Many  invalids  going  to  Malta^  like  to  take 
their  families  with  them;  they  are  therefore 
anxious  to  know  before  hand  what  they  have 
to  expect  for  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
which  I  will  now  shortly  detail.  In  none  of 
the  villages  is  a  public  school  established ; 
the  children  grow  up,  like  other  animals,  i.  e. 
they  eat,  drink,  work,  and  sleep.  Females  be- 
gin young  to  spin  and  weave  cotton,  and  some 
males  sweep  the  streets  in  the  capital,  or  carry 
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home,  in  baskets,  what  ladies  or  gentlemen  have 
bought  in  the  market.  To  become  employed  for 
this  labour,  they  are  accustomed  to  ask  every 
body  they  meet,  the  equivocal  question  :  Sir, 
do  you  want  a  boy  ?  "To  which  phrase  their 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  confined. 

§  95. 

For  Maltese  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
exist  a  number  of  schools  in  Valetta,  in 
convents,  and  there  are  private  teachers ;  but 
it  is  not  worth  any  foreigners  while  to  send  his 
children  there,  except  to  the  public  school, 
held  in  the  building  of  the  Ex- Jesuits,  which 
is  the  continuation  of  the  school  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  were,  in  their  time,  distinguished  for  their 
good  education.  It  is  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  university,  where  both  ancient  and  modern 
languages, arithmetic,  mathematics,  navigation, 
drawing,  writing,  religion,  &c.  are  taught. 


Mrs.  O'Brian  has  established  an  English 
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ladies*  school,  where  she^,  howeverj  receives 
boys  too  ;  for  which  government,  to  support 
her  undertaking',  has  very  properly  granted 
her  the  house.  The  price  for  the  school  is  ten 
shillings  per  month,  for  which  she  teaches 
spelling,  reading,  and  needle  work.  All  other 
lessons  in  dancing,  writing,  &c.  must  be  paid 
separately.  The  children  go  twice  a  day,  and 
remain  there  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  JsToUe,  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
merchant,  has  the  merit  to  be  the  first  who  has 
established  a  sclwol  for  English  boys ;  which 
is  a  good  one,  and  therefore  frequented.  Go- 
vernment also  granted  him  for  it  a  floor  of  the 
same  house  in  which  the  former  is  kept.  The 
prices  of  both  are  nearly  the  same,  though  the 
disciples  of  the  last  learn  much  more,  vi%.  read- 
ing, writing,  declamation,  English,  French,  and 
Italian,  mathematics,  geography ;  and  when  I 
left  the  island,  the  master  intended  also  to 
have  the  Latin  language  taught.    All  lessons 
are  given  with  great  attention. 
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In  Barrnola,  on  the  other  side  of  the  har^ 
bouFj  exists  another  Latin  school ;  and  a  ser- 
cant  keeps  an  English  one, 

Jn  Civita  Vccchia,ihe  seminary  of  the  church, 
is  also  a  Latin  school,  in  which  sciences  and  Ian 
guages  are  taught  by  means  of  the  Italian. 


§96. 

1  must  not  omit  to  say  something  of  the  me- 
medical  faculty  of  the  university,  of  which  the 
knowledge,  and  the  consideration  of  its  im- 
provement, becomes  the  more  serious,  since  the 
inhabitants  are  excluded  from  the  universities 
of  Italy,  and  confined  to  acquire  their  know- 
ledge at  Valetta.  All  the  classes  of  the  university 
are  held,  together  with  the  Latin  school  in  the 
convent  of  the  Ex-Jesuits,  and  the  public  dis- 
putations, examinations,  academical  orations 
and  degrees,  delivered  and  given  in  the  church 
of  the  building. 
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Though,  in  speaking  of  the  university,  I 
limit  myself  to  my  own  faculty;  I  allow  my- 
self only  to  deviate,  in  regretting  the  want  of 
an  astronomer,  to  observe  the  heavens  in  such  a 
clear  atmosphere.  The  grand-master,  Rohan, 
was  already  persuaded  of  the  use  of  such  an 
establishment,  and  sent  to  France  for  an  astro- 
nomer; but  since  he  is  gone,  nobody  succeeded 
him;  and  the  observatorj^  serves  only  to  dis- 
cern the  arrival  of  the  shipping. 

I  am  now  going  to  notice  a  few  essential 
defects  of  the  medical  faculty,  of  which  the 
first  is,  that  Dr.  Abela  is  the  sole  lecturer,  ap- 
pointed to  treat  all  the  branches  of  this  import- 
ant science.  Now,  is  it  possible,  that  one  per- 
son, even  if  he  were  a  Solomon,  can  be  able  to 
teach  in  two  hours  a  day,  all  branches  of  the 
healing  art,much  less  Dr.  Abela  ?  A  second  defect 
is,  the  want  of  an  anatomical  theatre ;  a  third, 
that  of  clinical  lectures  ;  and  a  fourth,  that  of 

p 
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a  professorship  of  natural  history,  and  of  expe- 
rimental philosophy. 

When  the  project  of  the  hotanical  garden 
was  set  on  foot,  a  monk  of  the  Carmelitan  order 
was  chosen  for  the  professorship,  who  was  sent 
to  Palermo,  to  prepare  himself  for  it;  but 
unfortunately  he  did  not  stay  long  enough  to 
make  sufficient  progress  in  the  sciences;  and 
what  is  worse,  Don  Carlo  Jacinto  has  no  more 
real  taste  for  botany,  than  monks  commonly 
have  for  science.  He  teaches  no  botany  ;  and 
physicians  are  created  at  Valetta,  without  being 
able  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  instru- 
ments, with  which  they  are  to  operate ;  and 
the  garden  remains  in  the  imperfect  state,  which 
has  been  described  before. 

The  necessity  of  a  chair  of  chemistry  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  late  governor,  but 
he  appointed  Dr.  Naudi  to  fill  it.  The  law 
would  be  very  salutary,  which  obliged  all  the 
apothecaries  of  the  island,  to  attend  the  lec- 
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tureSj  they  being  all  in  want  of  chemical  know- 
ledge. I  am  afraid  to  say,  that  many  are  not 
able  to  make  extracts  of  plants,  or  any  other 
equally  easy  preparation*  May  some  person 
of  influence  suggest  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  !  These 
are  the  principal  wants  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  university  which  strike  me,  and  which, 
if  supplied,  will  probably  lead  to  many  more 
improvements. 


§97. 

I  think  it  proper,  before  I  finish,  to  add  some 
notice  of  thehospital,  partly  because  it  is  nearly 
connected  with  the  university,  as  it  cannot  be 
improved  without  the  other  profiting  by  it, 
and  partly  because  the  whole  order  owes  its 
origin,  and  takes  its  name,  from  the  hospital  of 
St.  John,  at  Jerusalem.  The  order  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when,  at 
Jerusalem,  an  hospital  was  built  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  sick  pilgrims,  in  which  the  first  knights 
waited  upon  the  patients,  and  defended  also  the 
pilgrims  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mahomme- 
dans,  in  their  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  thus  unit- 
ing religious  with  military  duty.  From  this 
source  sprang  a  practice,  which  was  partly 
preserved  till  our  days,  viz.  that  the  knights 
waited,  at  least,  on  St.  John's  day,  at  the  dinner 
of  the  patients ;  that  they  dined  on  that  day 
from  plate  ;  that  a  number  of  superfluous 
officers  were  attached  to  the  hospital ;  that  the 
building  w^s  unnecessarily  spacious,  &c.  After 
the  knights  were  driven  from  Jerusalem,  they 
established  themselves  at  Rhodes,  which  they 
were  also  obliged  to  leave  to  the  superior  forces 
of  the  Turks,  and  they  received  then  Malta  as 
a  present  from  the  Roman  emperor,  where 
they  built  again  a  large  edifice  for  the  hospital. 
But  when  we  took  this  island  from  the  French, 
the  house  of  the  hospital  was  looked  upon  as  a 
property  of  the  order,  and  was  consequently 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  patients  were  sent 
into  a  reformed  convent,  opposite  to  it,  which 
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not  being  built  for  an  hospital,  is  very  ill 
adapted  for  it. 

The  edifice  of  the  hospital  of  the  order  was 
converted  to  a  general  military  hospital  for  those 
soldiers  who  returned  ill  from  Egypt,  and  it 
served  again  for  the  same  purpose,  when  the 
army  under  Sir  James  Craig  went  to  Italy ; 
but  now  it  hardly  answers  for  any  other  eud, 
than  to  contain  one  of  the  other  regimental  hos- 
pitals, and  hospital  stores  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  empty,  except  that  some  persons, 
viz.  the  apothecary,  hospital  mates,  &c.  reside 
in  it. 

The  Maltese  hospital,  which  now  remains, 
has  lost  all  kind  of  luxury,  except  the  super- 
fluous number  of  officers ;  and  it  would 
be  of  greater  utility  to  the  public,  if  the  ex- 
pences  they  cause,  were  employed  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  clinical  school.  If  for  this  pur- 
pose, twelve  male,  and  an  equal  number  of  fe- 
male patients,  were  chosen  out  of  both  hospi- 
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tals,  and  the  most  experienced  and  learned 
physician  was  to  conduct  the  most  advanced 
medical  students,  twice  a  day,  to  these  beds  ; 
and  if  he  trusted  a  patient  to  each  student,  to 
let  him  compose,  and  afterwards  read,  in  the 
presence  of  the  others,  and  subject  to  his  own 
censure,  the  history  of  the  disease  under  which 
the  patient  labours ;  and  let  him  propose  the 
remedy  the  student  thinks  the  most  advanta- 
geous, together  with  his  reasons  why  he  be- 
lieves it  the  most  salutary.    In  case  of  death,  the 
body  should  be  opened  by  the  professor,  under 
the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  to  find  out  the  cause 
and  seat  of  the  disease,  and  to  declare  it  candid- 
ly, when  the  dissection  showed  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  supposed  cause.    Then  the 
hospital  would  be  doubly  beneficial  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  serving,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  medical  school,  without  increasing 
the  expences,  because  they  could  be  saved  in 
other  ways.    This  benefit  could  be  rendered 
more  extensive,  if  in  the  same  hospital  an  aoa-^ 
tomical  theatre  was  established,  for  which  the 
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considerable  number  of  deceased  would  serve, 
as  a  rich  source  of  corpses.  For  it  is  a  rae- 
lanclioly  circumstance^  that  though  they  give 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Valetta,  no 
anatomy  is  taught,  if  some  imperfect  lectures 
on  osteology^  of  Dr.  Abela,  are  excepted.  What 
a  blessing  would  it  be  for  many  suffering  inha- 
bitants, if  government  directed  its  attention  to 
the  interesting  point  of  improving  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  universitj-,  which  could  be  done 
so  easily. 


Four  physicians,  and  an  equal  number  of 
surgeons,  attend  the  hospital,  w  hereas  half  the 
number  would  be  sufficient ;  but  the  worst  of 
it  is,  that  they  change  every  month  in  perform- 
ing their  duty,  so  that  a  patient,  who  comes  in 
the  last  days  of  the  month,  falls  the  first  of  the 
next  immediately  under  the  hands  of  another 
practitioner ;  and  I  need  hardly  add,  that  in 
most  cases  the  whole  plan  of  the  cure  is  altered. 
W  hether  it  is  done  to  the  advantage  of  the  pa- 
tients, is  a  question.    Or,  is  there  any  bodv 
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who  will  believe  it  otherwise,  from  a  set  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  whose  education  lius  not 
been  more  liberal,  than  it  can  be  the  case  at 
Valetta  ?  Thej  endeavour  to  acquire  practice 
by  contradicting  and  blaming  one  another,  and 
acting  otherwise  than  their  colleagues,  though 
not  better.  What  a  lamentable  effect  must 
this  have  upon  the  recovery  of  the  patients  ! 

Besides  these  mentioned  four  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  there  is  an  equal  number  of  under- 
physicians  and  under-surgeons  employed ;  also 
four  Governors,  Sub-governors,  Apothecaries, 
four  Chaplains,  dressers,  persons  who  only  bleed 
and  cup,  even  one  person,  who  carries  smel- 
ling-bottles at  the  medical  visit,  for  fear,  that 
any  body  might  faint  away,  (and  Teally  the  at- 
mosphere is,  in  some  wards,  in  such  a  state,  that 
the  fear  is  not  ill  founded)  a  person  who  keeps 
the  linen  under  his  care,  even  disciples,  &c.&c. 
Every  one  of  them  is  paid,  though  many  are 
of  no  use.    One  govenor  and  one  sub-gover- 
nor would  be  quite  sufficient  to  rule  the  institu- 
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tion,  especially  if  for  botli  places  experienced 
Physicians  were  chosen,  who  understand  the 
management  of  hospitals.  The  four  governors 
are  noblemen,  who,  I  fear,  understand  little  of 
the  duty,  they  are  to  perform ;  the  worst  is, 
the  time  of  their  duty,  changes  every  month,  so 
that  nOne  of  them  has  time  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness ;  the  less,  as  all  four  are  again  changed 
every  year,  before  any  one  can  be  initiated  in 
his  duty.  What  for,  four  Chaplains,  what  for, 
a  separate  person,  who  bleeds  and  cups  ?  &c. 

I  have  been  present  at  the  surgical  visit  after 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  summer,  when 
the  surgeon  was  obliged  to  dress  the  patients 
by  candle  light.  He  saw  the  only  window  of 
the  end  of  the  ward  open,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
immediately  shut,  adding,  that  he  was  not  a 
friend  to  fresh  air  for  surgical  patients.  This 
philosopher  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 


Many  of  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  are 
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Tery  defective ;  I  shall  here  only  mention  one. 
If  a  Physician  or  Surgeon  wants  to  have  a  con- 
sultation about  a  dilBcult  case,  he  dares  not 
make  bis  application  to  his  colleagues,  but  to 
the  govenor  on  duty,  who  orders  whoever  he 
pleases,  to  attend  the  consultation.  What  a 
hurtful  delay,  the  more  improper,  as  commonly 
no  time  is  to  be  lost,  when  in  an  hospital  a  con- 
sultation is  required. 

The  utility  of  this  hospital  is,  under  these 
and  many  more  prejudicial  circumstances,  muck 
lessened,  and  I  am  persuaded,  considering  the 
method  of  curing,  that  not  many  patients  are 
here  recovered  by  means  of  the  healing  art,  and 
that  only  those  escape  from  death,  who  owe 
their  recovery  to  their  good  constitution,  or  to 
the  mild  character  of  their  disease.    It  is  a 
necessary  distinction  to  be  made,  whether  a 
patient  recovers  through  the  remedy,  he  has 
taken,  or  onlj-  during  the  time,  he  takes  a  re- 
medy, which  is  not    efficacious  enough  to 
prevent  his  recovery.    Physicians  are  often  too 
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much  honored,  as  in  both  cases  the  recovery  is 
altribiited  to  their  skill. 

The  hospital  of  the  women,  which  lays  op- 
posite, labours  under  the  same  faults,  and  I 
need  not  therefore  speak  of  it  in  detail. 

§  98. 

Let  me  finish  with  the  remark,  that  the  inha- 
hitants  of  Malta  and  Gozo  amount  to  94,000 ; 
that  they  are  a  strong,  laborious  people,  who 
live  principally  by  means  of  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, trade,  carrying  goods  from  one 
harbour  to  the  other,  professions,  cotton  manu- 
factories, navy  and  army  service.  Some  trades 
are  exercised  in  great  perfection.  What 
fashionable  Lady  does  not  know  the  neat  gol- 
den chains  of  Malta  ? 

I  should  think  myself  fully  rewarded  for  my 
pains,could  I  be  persuaded,that  1  haveg;iven  any 
satisfaction  in  this  description  of  Malta,especialh^ 
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if  I  may  have  induced  a  single  invalid  to  go  to 
that  remarkably  healthy  and  pleasant  climate, 
from  whence  he  might  return,  perhaps,  restored 
to  health,  a  blessing  he  could  not  hope  to 
obtain  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 

16,  Dover  Street, 
June,  IS  10. 
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